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EWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS in Washing- 

ton are reporting many discussions on taxes, wage 

ceilings, price controls, inflation and compulsory sav- 

ings. Inflation problems inevitably arise in wartime 

because the supply of money in the hands of civilians is 

far greater than the supply of goods and services the 
same civilians can buy. 

Our total national output of all supplies available for 
consumer consumption has already been reduced by 
about 35% compared with a year ago, and this supply 
is being further reduced by about 144% each month. 
The tremendous increase in the number of new workers 
and in the pay envelopes of old workers is augmenting 
the total national purchasing power by about 244% to 
3% each month. Our national income will increase about 
$20 billion in 1942 and a tremendous percentage of this 
wage increase will be found in the pay envelopes of those 
in the lower-income brackets who represent a vast 
majority of the consumers competing for the decreased 
supply of civilian goods. 

It has been estimated that more than 70% of all 
automobiles are owned by families having annual in- 
comes of $5,000 and less, and that, on the average, 
30% of the annual income of millions of persons in that 
group was spent in 1941 on the purchase, operation and 
maintenance of automobiles and in going places and in 
doing things because they owned automobiles. That 
30% adds up to a staggering sum. Obviously, the per- 
centage of income used in this manner is being drasti- 
cally reduced. The amount by which it is reduced rep- 
resents a tremendous potential reservoir of excess in- 
come which, added to the unspendable income for nor- 
mal consumer goods and the estimated additional excess 
income of $20 billion, gives a staggering estimated 
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amount of $30 billion. Stated in different terms, $3 of 
civilian income is competing for $1 of civilian goods. 


What will be done with those fifteen billion $2 bills ? 


Price Controt No GUARANTEE 


If constructive measures are not undertaken to corra 
this enormous reservoir of increased income, there will 
result unbridled spending for destructive purposes and 
a wild orgy of gambling and speculation in goods and 
things on which no price ceilings can be placed. In 
approaching the problem of inflation, it must, therefore, 
be recognized that a control of prices is no guarantee 
of a control of inflation. 


With retail prices fixed, there will be thousands of 
instances where merchants will be forced to sell goods 
far below a free market price. For these instances, dol- 
lars will be accepted for merchandise that has a higher 
value than the dollars paid for it. A pyramiding of these 
transactions is the very cancer of inflation because of 
the uncontrollable urge to trade dollars which have de- 
preciated for merchandise or property or goods having 
a greater value than the dollars themselves. It is an 
economic fallacy to argue that inflation may be con- 
trolled by controlling prices. 

What must be controlled is the supply of money and 
the supply of consumer goods that money can buy. 
Control of the supply of consumer goods, for the pur- 
pose of defeating inflation, means increasing the supply 
of goods by 50%. Obviously, that is impossible in a war 
economy. Rather, the supply of consumer goods must 
be decreased by 50%. 

To win the war and to defeat the inflation it is neces- 
sary, then, to concentrate on the only remaining infla- 
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tion factor, and that is the supply of money. Money in 
circulation must be reduced by taxes and savings in 
every form. 

The voluntary sale of War Savings Bonds to date to 
those in the lower-income brackets has been disappoint- 
ingly small. To meet the quotas set by the Treasury 
Department, sales of War Savings Bonds to those in the 
upper-income brackets must be more than doubled and 
sales to those in the lower-income brackets must be 
multiplied more than four times. These excess savings 
in war bonds should come from current income and not 
from savings already accumulated. 

American industry has a terrific stake in this prob- 
lem, not only to insure that its markets are available 
after the war—since markets depend on purchasing 
power—but also it has an obligation to help the mil- 
lions of workers receiving inflated wages during the war 
to safeguard their own future security. American in- 
dustry, while paying billions of dollars in taxes as a vital 
contribution to the war economy, should give some 
thought to its own existence after the war and to the 
preservation of the important things for which the 
nation is fighting, without any impairment of an all-out 
effort to win the war. The country is approaching an 
all-time high of employment and an all-time high of 
payrolls. Now is the time to use that tremendous reser- 
voir of excess income in the hands of millions of workers 
for their own future welfare, for the future existence of 
industry, and for the future prosperity of the country. 


A Two-rotp Turirt PRoGRAM 


Among the millions of “pay envelope millionaires,” 
there is almost no conception of the revolutionary 
changes a total war effort must make in our economy. 
With this group, the urge to spend future income is 
greater than the urge to save from current income. 
Industry can well afford to make a substantial invest- 
ment to create and maintain the urge to save fromcur- 
rent income during this period of inflated incomes, by 
setting up inducements for their employees: First, to 
voluntarily pledge, through payroll deductions, a mini- 
mum of 10% of every pay envelope for War Savings 
Bonds for the duration of the war, and, second, to volun- 
tarily pledge an additional minimum payroll deduction 
of 10% for deposit in a “Savings Account for Postwar 
Security” in a neighborhood bank. 

The contribution that industry can make to this pro- 
gram is a bonus contributed to this special savings ac- 
count at the end of a three-year period, or at the close 
of the war, whichever period is shorter. The amount of 
this bonus would be equivalent to one week’s earnings 
each year, providing that the employee has fully com- 
pleted this two-fold pledge for the entire period. In 
some instances it would replace other employee bonuses 
during the period. 

Assuming the stated period to be three years, an 


employee receiving $50 a week would possess at the 
end of the three-year period the following minimum: 


Series E War Savings Bonds at the price of 


acquisition... Ge fos fees ease one eee $780.00a 
A savings account for postwar security, con- 

tributed by himself, of............. $780.00 
Bank interest, approximately......... 17.50 
Contributed by employer............ 150.00 947.50 

TOD 6 roo gabe ence eee $1,727.50 


aValue increased one-third at end of ten years 


On January 1 of this year, there were about 45,000,000 
savings accounts, held by 25,000,000 different indi- 
viduals in the banks of the country. There are, then, 
25,000,000 thrift-minded individuals, or about one-half 
of all those gainfully employed today. 

Assuming that one-half of those now gainfully em- 
ployed and all of their employers would undertake such 
a plan, they would have a total of $24,375 million, 
maturity value, of War Savings Bonds, plus $23,687 
million in savings accounts for postwar security at the 
end of a three-year period. In addition, these 25,000,000 
workers would have additional savings in regular savings 
accounts and War Savings Bonds which they had accu- 
mulated during this same period. Instead of cashing 
War Savings Bonds prior to their maturity date, these 
millions of workers could draw upon their savings 
accounts after the war. 

The value to the employer of granting employee bonus 
payments would be measured in terms of their contribu- 
tion to the permanent security of employees and to the 
improvement of employee relations. Hearings in 1939 
before the Vandenburg Committee in Washington re- 
vealed the startling fact that 97% of all bonuses paid in 
cash were spent within a week after they were received. 
The distribution of bonuses, in this form, then, defeats 
the very purpose of providing for the future. 

If all the employees of any industry voluntarily 
accepted this proposal, the cost to the industry would 
approximate 2% per annum of its payroll. This annual 
cost to the employer could be decreased by eliminating 
employees in the executive and higher brackets. The 
sum would periodically through the year or at least 
once a year be deposited by the corporation in a trust 
account with the list of the names and addresses of each 
employee and the amount of the annual accumulation 
to be paid into each employee’s special savings account 
when the terms of the two-fold agreement had been 
fulfilled by the employee. 

The corporation would charge this amount each year 
against its labor costs. Any recoveries by virtue of the 
failure to complete the contract on the part of any 
employees would be an income recovery to the corpora- 
tion at the end of the period. The employee would pick 
up the bonus, as income, during the year in which it 
was actually added to the savings account. 
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In view of what has been accomplished in England 
during the past two years, it is difficult to believe that 
employees in this country will not, or cannot, perma- 
nently save a minimum of 20% of their income. The 
three great thrift agencies of England—the National 
Savings Committee, the Trustee Savings banks and the 
Postal Savings banks have joined with industry in a 
great cooperative war savings campaign, which con- 
stantly emphasizes that savings deposited in either 
Postal savings or banks serve the same national purpose 
as money invested in British War Savings Certificates. 
During 1941, savings banks in England reported an in- 
crease equivalent to $250 million in bank savings and an 
increase of 300,000 savers. During this same period 
these small savers, many of whom lost their homes 
through bombing, were maintaining their quota of sav- 
ings in War Savings Certificates, and were assuming 
their share of a terrific tax burden. 

American industrialists are now efficiently function- 
ing for the arsenal of democracy. This performance is 
ample justification of our enterprise system. After the 
war is won, industry may well find itself once more in 
the spotlight of criticism, and now is the time to plan 
for its protection. Industry will also be acting wisely in 
protecting the families of its wage earners, during this 
period of inflated pay envelopes, against their own hu- 
man indulgence. 


One illustration of this indulgence is indicated by a 
recent report on tax collections in the State of New 
York from the sale of beer and liquor. In March, 1942, 
the amount of tax collected on liquor and beer sales 
increased $760,438, as compared with the same month 
of 1941. If this record prevailed for the country at large, 
$1 billion more for beer and liquor was being spent 
annually—at a time when a start was being made in 
restricting consumer goods, Another illustration is to be 
found in recent figures indicating an all-time high in paid 
attendance at the race tracks and an all-time high in 
daily pari mutuel bettings at the tracks. 

During the years of industrial development in this 
country, industry spent billions of dollars to advertise 
its products but it spent precious little in convincing 
the public of its outstanding contributions to the 
American way of life and to our unparalleled standard 
of living. American industry should not repeat this mis- 
take. It can now grasp an opportunity to build for the 
future. During a period of maximum corporate taxes 
and of more than average earnings, is an annual expend- 
iture reflecting but a few cents per share on common 
stock earnings an unreasonable insurance cost for cre- 
ating purchasing power and markets in a postwar period 
and for improving employee relations by establishing 
postwar security for the workers who make no small 
contribution to the dividends paid on those shares? 


Adjusted Deferment Policy 


HE SELECTIVE TRAINING and Service Act of 

1940 recognized that not all who registered under 
the Act and who were physically qualified should be 
immediately inducted into the Army when their order 
numbers were reached. In particular, deferment of 
induction was provided for two main reasons: occupa- 
tional necessity and dependency. Section 5 of the 
Act says in part: 


The President is authorized, under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to provide for the deferment 
from training and service under this Act in the land and 
naval forces of the United States of those men whose 
employment in industry, agriculture, or other occupa- 
tions or employment, or whose activity in other endeay- 
ors, is found in accordance with section 10 (a) (2) to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest. The President is also authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
provide for the deferment from training and service under 
this Act in the land and naval forces of the United States 
(1) of those men in a status with respect to persons de- 
pendent upon them for support which renders their 
deferment advisable, and (2) of those men found to be 


physically, mentally, or morally deficient or defective. 
No deferment from such training and service shall be 
made in the case of any individual except upon the basis 
of the status of such individual, and no such deferment 
shall be made of individuals by occupational groups or 
of groups of individuals in any plant or institution. 


For the guidance of state directors of selective service 
and local boards, the President issued a series of regula- 
tions to govern administration of the Act. In Volume 
III of these regulations, devoted to classification and 
selection, the bases on which deferment should be 
granted were outlined. The deferment policy was 
liberal and was planned to secure the necessary number 
of men for military training with the least possible inter- 
ference with normal operation of business and industry 
and with a minimum disorganization of family units. 

As might be expected, the entry of the United States 
into the war made necessary a re-examination of the 
whole policy of granting deferments in order that the 
parallel and sometimes conflicting needs of an enlarged 
Army and an expanded war industry might best be 
harmonized. It is to the credit of those who drafted 
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the administrative regulations that the changes that 
have become necessary to meet increasingly exacting 
conditions and problems have required only the tight- 
ening of interpretation of regulations that remain basic- 
ally unchanged. The present status of deferment policy 
as set forth in memoranda to state directors! is sum- 
marized below. 


OccuPATIONAL DEFERMENT 


Selective Service regulations provide that in Class 
II-A should be placed any registrant found to be a 
“necessary man” in any industry, business, employ- 
ment, agricultural pursuit, government service or any 
other service or endeavor or in training or preparation 
therefor, the maintenance of which is necessary to the 
national health, safety or interest in the sense that it 18 
useful or productive and contributes to the employment 
or well-being of the community or the nation. 

Subsequently Class II-B was established to include 
any registrant found to be a “necessary man” in any 
industry, business, employment, agricultural pursuit, 
governmental service or any other service or endeavor 
or in training or preparation therefor, the maintenance 
of which is essential to the national health, safety or 
interest in the sense that a serious interruption or delay 
in such activity is likely to impede the national defense 
program. 

The italicized sections of the two descriptions indicate 
the distinction intended. In the first case the attempt 
is made to avoid interfering with normal activities. In 
the second, normal activities are definitely subordinated 
to defense and war requirements. 

Deferments of those in Class II-A were limited to 
not more than six months, though at the discretion of 
local boards such deferments could at their expiration 
be extended. Unlimited deferments could be granted 
to those in Class II-B. 

Actual war conditions made necessary new interpre- 
tations of provisions of the Act and regulations. Activi- 
ties essential to the “national health, safety or interest”’ 
could no longer include mere convenience and comfort. 
Activities essential to the national health, safety or 
interest are now limited to those other than war pro- 
duction which support the war effort. These include 
activities which provide food, clothing, shelter, health, 
safety and other requisites of daily life. For a company 
to fall within this group and therefore be considered 
essential to the support of the war effort, its facilities 
must be predominantly devoted to that purpose. 

Civilian activities necessary to the war production 
program now means the work of processing or producing 
ships, planes, tanks, guns and other machines, instru- 
ments, articles and materials directly used in the prose- 


1Memorandum to All State Directors, Subject: Occupational 
Classification (ITI), March 16, 1942, and “Memorandum to All State 
Directors, Subject: Dependency Classification,’ Class III-A and 
Class III-B (IIL), April 21, 1942, 


cution of the war. Again, an organization’s facilities 
must be predominantly devoted to that purpose if it 
is to be included in this category. 


“‘Necessary Man” 


To be considered a “‘necessary man,” a registrant 
must be engaged in a “critical occupation.” This is 
defined as ‘“‘one which must be filled by a man with the 
required degree of training, qualification or skill for the 
proper performance of the duties involved. Occupations, 
in order to be considered critical occupations, must be 
such that unless they are filled by men with the required 
degree of training, qualification or skill there will be a 
serious loss in the effectiveness of the activity.” They 
can exist only in activities necessary to war production 
or to the support of the war effort. Moreover, not all 
occupations within activities necessary to war produc- 
tion or essential to the support of the war effort are 
“critical occupations.” In cases of the non-critical occu- 
pations there are no grounds for deferment. 

To be a necessary man a registrant must be engaged 
in an activity necessary to war production or an activity 
essential to the support of the war effort under the 
following conditions: 

(a) He is, or would but for seasonal or temporary 
interruption, be engaged in such activity, 

(b) He cannot be replaced because of a shortage of 
persons with his qualifications or skill in such activity, 
and 

(c) His removal would cause a serious loss of effective- 
ness in such activity. 

In order to be classified as a necessary man a regis- 
trant must be engaged in one of those activities which 
have been certified by the Director of Selective Service 
to be actually necessary to war production or essential 
to the support of the war effort. Where this certification 
has not yet been made, agencies of the Selective Service 
System are directed to consider the necessary or essen- 
tial character of such activities without the assistance 
of such certification. 

“Seasonal or temporary interruption” is defined as 
being not a voluntary interruption of the work but 
rather an interruption beyond the registrant’s control 
when he is willing to resume and will resume work in 
such activity at the earliest time he is needed. 

“Shortage of persons with his qualifications and skill” 
is interpreted as meaning that if the registrant were 
removed from his critical occupation he could not be 
replaced and if he were removed from such activity and 
his occupation left vacant his removal would cause a 
serious loss of effectiveness in this activity. It is under- 
stood that critical occupations will differ in the amount 
of training, qualification or skill required and therefore 
in the difficulty of replacing a qualified registrant. 

The Selective Service System assumes that “the 
training of persons for critical occupations will be under- 
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taken and maintained in such a manner that, as much 
as possible, existing shortages will be relieved, contem- 
plated shortages will be prevented, replacements will be 
provided for men now occupationally classified, and 
replacements will be provided in sufficient time to pre- 
vent the necessity of occupational deferments in the 
future.” Moreover, the hope is expressed that when a 
man is inducted into the service an effort will be made 
to replace him with a person who because of dependency, 
physical condition or sex will not be expected to be 
inducted into military service. Others should be em- 
ployed for non-critical occupations. 


Necessary Man in Training and Preparation 


Provision is made for deferment, under certain con- 
ditions, of persons in training for occupations necessary 
to war production or support of the war effort. It is 
difficult to set forth exact definitions to cover the quali- 
fications of such persons, but in so far as they are in 
industry all the following conditions must exist: 

(a) He must be in training to acquire a qualification or 
skill which fits him for a “‘critical occupation” in an activ- 
ity necessary to war production or essential to the sup- 
port of the war effcrt; 

(b) there must be an existing or contemplated short- 
age of persons, in activities necessary to war production 
or essential to the support of the war effort, who possess 
the training, qualification, or skill which the registrant is 
in training and preparation to acquire; 

(c) there must be a shortage of persons who are under- 
taking such training and preparation to the extent that 
even though all such persons successfully complete the 
training and preparation and enter “critical occupations” 
in activities necessary to war production or essential to 
the support of the war effort, the shortage existing in 
these activities will not be entirely relieved; and, 

(d) he must have advanced sufficiently in his training 
and preparation that there is a reasonable basis for 
assuming that he gives promise of the successful comple- 
tion of the training and preparation, of attaining the 
desired training, qualification or skill, and of becoming a 
“necessary man” in an activity necessary to war produc- 
tion or essential to the support of the war effort. 

If a registrant is pursuing educational work at a rec- 
ognized institution, it is generally assumed that until 
he has successfully completed his second year of aca- 
demic work he has not sufficiently demonstrated his 
ability to complete successfully the training required for 
the necessary occupation. Even then he must have en- 
rolled for training to become a “‘necessary man” and 
indicated ability to complete the training. Registrants 
enrolled in short courses in a trade or vocational school 
are not normally regarded as eligible for deferment 
unless in the occupation for which they are training 
there is an acute shortage of qualified men and the occu- 
pation is of a critical nature in war production. “Ap- 
prentices, trainers, and learners are not considered as in 
training and preparation, but are considered as engaged 


in an occupation within an activity, and will be consid- 
ered for occupational classification in the same manner 
as any other registrant engaged in an occupation within 
an activity.” 

When a man is deferred as being a necessary man in 
training and preparation he will be classified in II-A. 


Occupational Bulletins 


From time to time the Director of Selective Service 
will issue ‘Occupational Bulletins.” These will provide 
such information as: 

(a) Whether the particular civilian activity is con- 
sidered essential to the support of the war effort or 
necessary to war production, 

(b) A list of the critical occupations within such 
activities which require a degree of training, qualifica- 
tion or skill which would cause a serious loss of effective- 
ness if persons filling the occupations were removed, 

(c) The known supply of persons with the training, 
qualification or skill required to engage in such critical 
occupations including particularly information with 
respect to shortages of such persons and the amount of 
training needed to secure the required qualification or 
skill, and 

(d) The known supply of persons in training and 
preparation when such question is involved and a list of 
recognized trade or vocational schools where such ques- 
tion is involved. 

It will, of course, take time to cover the entire field 
with such bulletins. In the meantime, agencies of the 
Selective Service System are warned not to conclude 
from the fact that an occupational bulletin has not been 
issued with respect to a certain activity that this activ- 
ity is not necessary to war production or essential to the 
support of the war effort. In the absence of occupa- 
tional bulletins, the agencies of the Selective Service 
System are expected to proceed with occupational 
classifications in accordance with the general policy out- 
lined and upon the basis of information previously 
forwarded to them. 


DEPENDENCY 


So long as it was possible, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem avoided inducting into the army men who had 
dependents. It still intends to exhaust the supply of 
qualified men without dependents who are not essential 
to war production or the support of the war effort before 
beginning to induct registrants deferred on account of 
dependency. However, the mounting need for men in 
the armed services has made necessary an examination 
of dependency deferments granted under liberal peace- 
time standards and the setting-up of stricter require- 
ments for future classification of registrants in Class III. 
National headquarters will keep the agencies of the 
Selective Service System advised regarding manpower 
requirements in the light of national needs. Local 
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boards and appeal agencies will be considered the best 
judges of local conditions and situations, such as what 
constitutes reasonably adequate support in the com- 
munity and whether the registrant is providing support 
in a reasonable manner. 

Class III has been divided into two groups. Class 
III-A in the future will include any registrant upon 
whose earnings one or more persons depend for support 
in a reasonable manner and who is not engaged in an 
activity either essential to the war production program 
or essential to the support of the war. Class III-B will 
include any registrant upon whose earnings one or more 
persons depend for support in a reasonable manner and 
who is engaged in an activity either essential to the war 
production program or essential to the support of the 
war effort. 

Thus, the basis of distinction is not one of degree of 
dependency or number of dependents but the occupa- 
tional status of the registrant. And it is not necessary 
to determine whether the registrant is a “necessary 
man” but only whether he is engaged in an essential or 
non-essential activity. 

Local boards have been instructed to proceed with 
the classification in III-A or III-B of those with de- 
pendents in the third registration (February 16, 1942) 
to whom Selective Service Questionnaires are being or 
will be mailed. This does not prevent reclassification 
of registrants in the first and second registrations if for 
any reason of change of status their classification comes 
up for reconsideration. After the classification of those 
in the third registration is completed, local boards will 
proceed as rapidly as possible to complete the reclassi- 
fication of III-A registrants under the first two regis- 
trations. 

Reclassifications will be made mainly on the basis of 
information in the registrant’s questionnaire (Form 40). 
But when for any reason such information may be con- 
sidered inadequate or out of date the local board may 
ask the registrant to forward completed Form 42-B 
(Occupational Certification for Registrants Deferred by 
Reason of Dependency). This short form is completed 
by the registrant and certified by his employer. 


Present Dependency Deferment Policy 


For the time being, the gradual expansion of the 
armed forces requires no more than a general tightening 
of classification policies. Thus, while in peacetime 
doubtful cases were usually decided in favor of the 
registrant, it is now his responsibility to provide ade- 
quate proof of his status. National headquarters of the 
Selective Service System will determine further needs for 
revision of policies, but pending announcements of 
change, local boards are urged not to anticipate in- 
creased requirements by the selection and delivery for 
induction of men who are properly subject to deferment 
under current policies. 


At present, it is provided that deferment be granted 
to registrants who have persons financially dependent 
upon them for support in a reasonable manner. Cur- 
rent policy does not authorize the classification of a 
married registrant in Class J-A merely because his 
financially dependent wife is working or is capable of 
working; but, on the other hand, classification of a mar- 
ried registrant in Class III-A or Class III-B is not justi- 
fied unless there is actual financial dependency on the 
earnings of the registrant. There is no present justifica- 
tion for the classification of a registrant in I-A where 
there is a financially dependent wife and child or 
children. 

National headquarters emphasizes the necessity for 
giving adequate consideration to the family unit where 
a child or children are involved, and that in such cases 
due consideration should be given to the family status, 
the maintenance of the home and the desirability of 
continued paternal guidance and control. When a 
registrant claims dependents other than a wife, child 
or children, the test to be applied is whether the alleged 
dependent comes within the definition of a dependent 
person and is financially dependent upon the registrant 
for support. In classifying a registrant, the local board 
shall not consider the question of whether some other 
person not morally or legally obligated to do so could 
or would support the dependents of the registrant in the 
event of his induction. 

An exception to the general statements above apply 
in cases where the dependency status was acquired 
on or after December 8, 1941, or if acquired when selec- 
tion was imminent, or for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding a basis for deferment. In such cases, pregnancy, 
birth or acquiring a child shall not be cause for classifi- 
cation in III-A or III-B. Likewise, in cases where no 
actual financial dependency previously existed, such as 
a working wife, and this dependent voluntarily ceased 
providing for his or her own support for the primary 
purpose of affording a basis for dependency deferment, 
there shall be no classification in III-A or III-B. 

The question of what constitutes ‘“‘support in a reason- 
able manner” is an interesting one. Agencies of the 
Selective Service System are instructed to consider as 
reasonable that measure of support which is considered 
adequate in accordance with prevailing standards in the 
community at the time of classification or reclassifica- 
tion. This does not necessarily involve maintenance 
of present standards for the dependent but consideration 
shall be given by the local board to the provision of an 
adequate measure of support as indicated above. Pre- 
vailing standards in the community will be judged on 
current standards, whatever they may be at the parti- 
cular time. 

The fact that a registrant acquired a status, such as 
marriage, since the enactment of the Selective Training 
and Service Act but before the United States entered the 
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war is not necessarily an indication that the status was 
acquired to avoid military training and service. How- 
ever, the acquiring of such status when the registrant’s 
call for military service is not far off will be adequate 
Treason for denying deferred classification. A registrant’s 
selection is considered to be imminent “at such time in 
the course of his consideration by the local board that a 
reasonable man in his circumstances would be put on 
notice that in the normal course of events he would, at 
an early date, be called upon to perform military 
service.” 

Under present policy, local boards are not considered 
justified in reclassifying registrants out of Class III-A 
into Class I-A if financial dependency as defined above 
actually exists. Calls should be made in accordance with 
the estimated number of Class I-A registrants available 
for induction applying current classification policies. 
Local boards are warned against improperly classifying 
registrants in anticipation of a call. 

Proposed legislation may provide for allotments or 


allowances in cases of dependency. Since these benefits 
are likely to be relatively low, it does not follow that 
passage of such legislation will require change in classi- 
fication of all registrants now deferred for dependency. 
It is, however, quite possible that the classification of 
many registrants now so deferred will be affected. When 
it becomes necessary to reconsider on a large scale 
dependence deferments and to induct registrants pre- 
viously deferred for dependency, those first to be se- 
lected will be registrants who are engaged in non-essen- 
tial activities. At such time, regard will be had for 
both the degree of dependency and occupation. Regis- 
trants having the greatest degree of dependency, such 
as a dependent wife and children, will be the last group 
sought for military service if, in addition, they have 
become necessary men in war production or supporting 
activities. 


Haroip F, Browne 
Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPANIES ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. The statement is repeatedly made that in 
spite of the critical war situation production workers 
in many cases, far from extending themselves, are in- 
tentionally holding back. New employees are cautioned 
by the older ones not to produce at higher than the 
accepted rate. The purpose seems to be to avoid estab- 
lishing performance standards to which they might 
be held after the war. From your observations, is this 
condition at all general, and, if so, is it because workers 
do not take the war seriously yet, is it merely the 
normal reaction to high wages and labor scarcity, or 
are there indications of organized Fifth Column work? 


A mixed picture of the seriousness of this problem 
was presented by comments of executives. Those who 
found no evidence of any holding back by employees 
somewhat outnumbered those who found varying de- 
grees of “‘soldiering” on the job. One executive reported 
that the union cooperated in securing full production 
from employees. In several cases it was felt that effort 
on the part of employees had definitely increased since 
our entry into the war. Several others found no diminu- 
tion of output and attributed this mainly to the in- 
centive system in force which made maintenance of 
production worth while. 

On the other hand, some found what appeared to be 
a definite slackening in effort and for one or more of the 
reasons indicated in the question. It was pointed out 


that at all times a certain proportion of the working 
force did not pull their share of the load and that per- 
haps conditions were no worse now. One company not 
involved in war work, and, therefore, operating normal 
schedules, found a tendency to hold back in order to 
secure overtime work and pay. Of those that com- 
mented on the possibility of Fifth Column activity, 
the proportion of those who found no evidence of such 
activity was in the ratio of six to one. Some individual 
comments are: 


So far as we know there is no holding back of pro- 
duction in our plant, but we do not believe the effort is 
being made which would be made if, for instance, we had 
a bombing here in Cleveland. In other words, we think 
our people are going along at pretty much their regular 
rate. 


We believe that instead of the psychology of holding 
back, employees here are distinctly conscious of their 
responsibility for higher production. Workers here take 
the war seriously and there is no sympton of organized 
Fifth Column work. (Aircraft plant) 


I have neither observed myself nor has it been 
brought to my attention that any of the workers in this 
area are not producing up to standard. The only results 
that I have noticed where standards are not constantly 
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being met are in some of the plants whose work week 
runs 54 hours or more and it is felt that the small falling 
off below standard is due to long hours rather than any- 
thing that would indicate Fifth Column work. 


We find no evidence of the production workers in 
any of our plants intentionally holding back, nor have we 
any indication that the older employees are discouraging 
the younger men with the thought of holding perform- 
ance standards down. Observations of our activities 
reflect a strong patriotic attitude toward producing the 
much needed war materials as quickly as possible. 


It is my observation that in several large plants 
near-by the unions have deliberately slowed up workers 
with the deliberate purpose of keeping the labor situation 
critical, with the idea of having as many persons em- 
ployed as possible at high wage rates. I do not consider 
that this is intentional Fifth Column work, although the 
effect is essentially the same and I believe that it results 
largely from a lack of understanding of the effect of such 
action on our war effort. 


It is my opinion that production workers are inten- 
tionally holding back production on a widespread scale. 
This, in my opinion, is not due to organized Fifth Column 
work and does not indicate that workers do not take the 
war seriously, but rather they have been led to believe 
that their bargaining position as workers is enhanced 
thereby. 


POINT 2. Salesmen have been one of the groups hard- 
est hit by the conversion of plants to war production. 
What, if any, steps have been taken to help salesmen 
qualify for other work for the duration? 


Apparently, the plight of salesmen connected with 
industrial companies is not so serious as has sometimes 
been suggested. Replies to this question indicate that 
considerable thought has been given to this problem and 
resourcefulness and ingenuity displayed in finding ways 
to utilize salesmen during this period when their normal 
activities are necessarily curtailed and at the same 
time preserving the nucleus of a good sales force for the 
postwar period. Only two companies reported that no 
effort had been made to retain salesmen. Several had 
taken the opportunity to release the less efficient but 
had found work for those whose retention seemed desir- 
able. 

A number of fields of activity have been enlarged or 
created for the sales force. Those with factory produc- 
tion experience were in Many companies returned to 
factory work, either as production workers or on the 
supervisory force. In a number of cases, they were used 
as liaison men in connection with war contracts. Some 
were used for maintaining contacts with customers 
against the day when normal operation would be re- 


sumed. A very interesting possibility was suggested by 
one company that used the salesmen to help customers 
conserve its product so that maximum service might be 
obtained, since ability to replace was very questionable. 
Special comments are: 


The leather industry has been extremely active and 
for this reason sales effort is reduced to a minimum, but 
we have maintained reasonable contacts with our cus- 
tomers through our salesmen. Their idle time has been 
well employed in helping to make out the numerous 
governmental reports required to be filed, in keeping up 
with priority rulings and aiding our purchasing depart- 
ment in following up orders for material and in helping 
out in our shipping and invoicing of goods. 


Due to recent more pronounced scarcity of labor, 
particularly with favored experience, many of our divi- 
sions here in the East are now employing, among men 
with varied professions and experience, many salesmen. 
These men, as well as others without previous necessary 
experience, are given an opportunity to get the basic 
fundamentals of one or more jobs through an organized 
formal training program. It has been interesting to note 
how quickly some of these men have learned the minimum 
requirements of certain jobs requiring some skill. 


Our business is such that we are represented by very 
few salesmen. However, we do have quite a number of 
sales engineers, and in converting from our regular line 
of production to war production we will need consider- 
ably more supervision in the plant, and as practically all 
of these men have had previous shop experience we intend 
to use them in a supervisory capacity. 


Our sales organization has also been hard hit by the 
conversion of our plant to war production. We are mak- 
ing an effort to absorb as many of the salesmen as pos- 
sible on jobs where they are needed and can be useful. 

We have one salesman acting as procurement agent 
to help find war work, either prime or subcontracts, that 
we are able to produce. 

Another is being used to follow up machinery and 
tools which have been ordered and are needed for one 
of our government jobs. 

Another is being used in our personnel department. 
Due to hiring many new men and transferring old men 
to new jobs there will be an increased activity in this 
department. This man is also being used to help organ- 
ize the training program so that we can give the depart- 
ment foremen as much help as possible in teaching the 
new jobs. 

Still another who was particularly well adapted for 


that type of work has been employed as Head of Guards 
and Fire Chief. 


We have kept our entire sales force intact, using them 
to help service our customers in their use of our product, 
for collection of information about priorities, and have 
had them concentrating on new uses and new customers 
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which we hope to develop when the break comes. Some 
of the sales force have been used in helping to compile 
the thousands of reports that we have to make out. 


POINT 3. Because of expanded operations it has been 
necessary to train many additional foremen. As a re- 
sult of this infiltration of new blood into the ranks of 
foremen has the quality of supervision improved, de- 
teriorated, or is there no appreciable change? 

; A majority of reporting executives felt that the qual- 
ity of supervision was improving, notwithstanding the 
rapid rate at which the supervisory force was being 
expanded. Those who felt that supervisory quality 
had deteriorated felt that this was owing partly to the 
lack of experience or lack of adequate training of the 
new men on the supervisory force. This situation would, 
therefore, gradually correct itself. 

A number of reasons were given for the belief that 
supervisory quality had improved. One of these was 
that so much intensive effort had been devoted to train- 
ing new foremen properly that they had been given a 
better start on supervisory work than had their pre- 
decessors. Another reason was the careful selection of 
men for supervisory jobs which had provided the proper 
type of men for this work. Three executives commented 
on the effect on older foremen of the competition cre- 
ated by the introduction of considerable numbers of 
younger men who were making every effort to make 
good. The older men found that they must step a little 
faster to keep in line with modernized procedure. The 
high standards of war work were mentioned as a reason 
for improvement in quality of supervision. Repeatedly 
the value of systematic and well-planned training work 
was emphasized. Much of the success in carrying out 
so extensive an enlargement of the supervisory force 
was attributed to the effectiveness of both old and new 
foreman-training programs. Comments: 


I believe that the additional foremen who have been 
advanced from the ranks have made up what they might 
have lacked in knowledge by their effort to merit this 
advancement. I should say that the quality of supervision 
is good and the old foremen should watch their fences. 


There has been an over-all impact upon the supervi- 
sory force of industry as a result of expansion which is 
decidedly favorable. Man for man, the new and less- 
experienced foreman may not measure up to the top- 
grade older foreman, but with the introduction of new 
supervisors there has come a renewed emphasis upon 
training, teaching to teach, etc., which I believe has stim- 
ulated and leavened the whole supervisory personnel. 


I can answer this specifically in connection with our 
own plant, since we are in the process of expanding our 
production almost 1,000%. Obviously, the trained per- 
sonnel are spread out very thin and it is an extreme tax 


on those who are well qualified to spread themselves over 
their expanded duties. The result is that there is a very 
definite temporary deterioration in the quality and 
capacity of the foremen, but intensive training and good 
supervision is gradually taking up the slack and elimi- 
nating spots of greatest weakness. 


In expanding the supervisory force, the new men seem 
to have enthusiasm and initiative. In some cases this has 
been an improvement and in some cases we have suffered 
from a lack of thorough experience. 


POINT 4. Are there any indications that the example 
of the Inland Steel Company in freezing all executive 


salaries at existing levels for the duration is being 
followed? 


Only one instance was reported in which this policy 
of the Inland Steel Company had been followed. In 
the vast majority of cases, executives reported no 
knowledge of other instances and frequently expressed 
strong disagreement with the desirability of such a 
policy. A few comments include the following: 


I am in hearty accord with the effort of the Adminis- 
tration to hold down prices of all goods; but the low cost 
of automobiles was not obtained by limiting the incentive 
for ideas. In the War of Production we should strike off 
a series of medals for service beyond the line of duty and 
even go so far as to give some tax relief to outstanding 
men. We have the ability in this country to build and 
develop beyond any other nation, and not because we 
are any smarter. We are rewarded more here for our 
efforts and I hope it will always be so. 


It is our opinion that there has been indication that 
the example of the Inland Steel Company freezing all 
executive salaries at present levels for the duration is 
being followed. It is true in our case. 


I have seen no indication that the Inland Steel Com- 
pany’s policy is being followed by very many companies. 
If such a policy does prevail it merely means that men of 
executive and supervisory rank will be squeezed both 
ways by a limitation of compensation from their em- 
ployer on the top and by the highest increase of income 
tax by the government from below. Thus, the men who 
are carrying the brunt of the war production program 
and who are working six and seven days a week and from 
12 to 16 hours a day will actually lose by virtue of their 
war activities. 


I do not know of any other situations where execu- 
tives’ salaries have been frozen at existing levels for the 
duration. Many minor executives, as we normally use 
the word, might conceivably be called upon for tremen- 
dous amounts of extra effort. In cases of this kind it 
would seem to me to be entirely fair, good management, 
and necessary for good business to make adjustments in 
salaries as conditions warrant. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Organized Labor Unity 

Various efforts over the last few years to bring 
about amalgamation of the AFL and CIO into a 
single labor federation have been unavailing. Under 
the intense pressure of war necessity, however, has 
come the nearest approach to unity in the ranks of 
organized labor since the Committee for Industrial 
Organization revolted from the AFL to promote or- 
ganization of labor in mass production industries 
along industrial union lines. 

Recently a truce, at least for the duration, has 
been worked out. Both federations have foresworn 
strikes in war production industries while the war 
lasts. Leaders of both groups meet periodically 
with the President to iron out policy matters and 
jurisdictional controversies that might, if they re- 
mained unsettled, lead to serious industrial con- 
flicts. And then quite suddenly the AFL Executive 
Council proposed on May 2 that the two feder- 
ations resume peace talks, with the object of 
effecting a united labor movement. 

A single united labor movement in the United 
States has been earnestly sought by many people. 
It is unlikely, however, that it will become a reality 
for any length of time. As labor organizations be- 
come more firmly established there is a tendency 
toward greater conservatism in their internal poli- 
cies and in their attitude toward industrial prob- 
lems. It is conceivable that such organizations 
would unite if jurisdictional difficulties can be 
worked out. But it is very doubtful whether any 
single set of principles could long satisfy the diver- 
gent ideas and ambitions of organized labor. 


This seems certain because of the composition of 
the American labor force and the spirit of inde- 
pendence and freedom of thought that has been 
fostered in labor ranks. American workers are the 
best educated and informed in the world. Through 
the daily press, labor publications and the radio, as 
well as in gatherings of one kind or another, they 
are exposed to all angles of thought on various 
economic and social subjects. Some are as conser- 
vative and as staunch supporters of the system of 
free enterprise as any capitalist or management 
executive. Some are avowed Communists who avail 
themselves of the freedom assured them by the 
American system to plot ways to destroy it. Eco- 
nomic, political and social philosophies extend from 
one extreme to the other. 

Those with ambitions for leadership and power 
will never overlook the possibilities inherent in 
such a situation. This is amply demonstrated by 
events now transpiring. If the majority becomes 
conservative, a radical program can always be 
framed that will attract the dissatisfied. Issues will 
be raised, antagonisms will be stirred, ambitions 
will be aroused. What may appear to the conserva- 
tive group as sound, far-sighted policy will be 
branded as “selling out to the employers” by the 
radicals. Always, reasons can be found to show 
that the old labor federation no longer reflects the 
views nor protects the interests of the groups to 
which the dynamic new leaders would appeal, and 
that it is necessary to launch a new movement 
along lines that they approve. 

For the moment, a high degree of labor unity 
has been achieved by a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances that has involved the United States in 
war and has made Communists and Democrats 
brothers-in-arms, each committed to an all-out ef- 
fort to destroy an evil that threatens both. But this 
is a temporary situation. Hopes for permanent 
union and peace in labor ranks based on the present 
alliance of antithetical groups are built upon very 
insecure foundations. Inherent differences in point 
of view will reassert themselves after the war, and 
so long as labor organization offers to the ambitious 
a means of gaining power and prestige, and to the 
doctrinaire a medium for spreading his creed, unity 
will be hard to achieve and still harder to maintain. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, April-May, 1942 


4hee WAR EFFORT is having its effect upon labor 
statistics, Under the influence of the longer hours 
necessitated by “all-out” production of war materials 
and wage-rate increases, earnings of working men have 
continued their upward trend, outstripping advances in 
living costs. Since efforts have recently been made to 
regulate the cost of living generally and since no effec- 
tive program has been announced for a similar regula- 
tion of wages, changes in retail prices have been in 
the spotlight. 


Cost or Livine 


THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of the cost of 
living customarily refer to the fifteenth day of each 
month. As a result, the indexes for May apply to a 
date three days prior to the effective date for placing 
price ceilings upon retail commodities in general. THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp collected ceiling prices from its 
Cooperating Associates, however, and will study these 
data in relation to subsequent changes in the cost of 
living. 

Price Ceilings 

The price ceilings which have been placed upon 
many cost of living commodities will not preclude 
changes in THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s indexes in sub- 
sequent months for several reasons. 

Although prices of those commodities upon which a 
ceiling has been placed are prohibited by law from 
exceeding the ceiling limit, there is no regulation to 
prevent them from fluctuating under the ceiling. Since 
competition for business under fixed maximum prices 
is likely to be even more keen than under normal con- 
ditions, fluctuations are to be expected. 

Approximately one-third of family expenditures are 
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devoted to the purchase of food items. Of the forty- 
four food items priced each month by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp, eighteen are exempt from the maximum retail 
price regulations. Hence, until such time as prices of 
these important food items are regulated, they are free 
to change either upward or downward. Similarly, rents 
have not yet been regulated in all areas and are subject 
to change. 

In the important sundries component of the cost of 
living indexes, such items as medical and dental care, 
personal services and the like remain unregulated. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that changes in the 
cost of living did not become a thing of the past on 
May 18. It is probable, however, that changes during 
the near-term will be smaller than they have been re- 
cently and that some relief in the generally upward 
spiral may be experienced. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES, APRIL TO MAY, 1942 
Source: Tuer ConFERENCE Boarp 


City ee City pares 
IRochesterter sani. as hee +1.7 Meadville, Pa..........]| +0.5 
Lewistown, Pa.......... 4+1.6 Philadelphia.....2.--- +0.5 
Senthiowen. odeiaee- Sts +1.1 MOLEC de) Sere tae +0.5 
SIRAGUSG iy see eta cteltte fe is Hote Crenton uN) saree. sil set-0.0 
Saginaw, Mich.......... +1.0 Va ATU Tint at eye rare SoReal met UB. 
Wilmington, Del........ BIO A | eLSiey Leas adc. arte thle +0.4 
Builalovees Jeni oe ard reve +0.9 || Milwaukee...... +0.4 
San Mraneisco..«...)-s- = «i SE ACE lat BTECTN see SP meee +0.4 
Chattanooga............| +08 |] Spokane............... +0.4 
eittsburghe.. bees ..ee8 +0.8 || Bridgeport.............| +0.3 
Birmyngham tect «1.4. +0.6 || Des Moines............) +0.3 
Gincinnatiasecercnes arta al ( Cae allied avec eee ey a epee eee +0.3 
Bimte Miche) <> eee. FOL" | Memphis..:22..2.2. 5 +0.3 
Manchester, N. H.......| +0.6 New Haven............| +0.3 
Portland) Ore. Ges « eet 20.6). || Roanoke, Vai. si.c..c0< << +0.3 
Bostomer agentes sa nicietiees & 5 || Kansas City, Mo.......] +0.2 
Wall River. oy. Stee oe Bon Eensing ..2..1.....7-- 40.2 
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Change 
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Houstonreten teks +0.1 Wausau, Wis...........] —0.1 
Richmond et = 2. for Oiled | Atlanta.ceit tte cxctexerys —0.2 
Rockford: We ee ele Ok indolety Lee eraccascres -0.2 
Youngstown. .e ee. > +0.1 Maronite ts 25. sanns =0'.2 
Baltimore. asec: 0 Sacramento.........<.«| 0.2 
Cleveland 63 t.a, cote chicas 0 Front Royal, Va........ -0.3 
Denvetioensniccee sen 0 Grand Rapids.......... -0.3 
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Changes in May 

The cost of living of families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers rose 0.2% between April 
and May, the smallest month-to-month change since 
March, 1941. The largest advance, 0.4%, occurred in 
the cost of fuel and light. This advance was entirely 
owing to higher coal prices, since gas and electricity 
costs remained unchanged. Increases in the costs of the 
other principal budgetary items ranged from 0.3% to 
0.1%. 

oe the year, the total cost of living rose 11.3%. 
Food led the way with a 20.6% rise, closely followed 
by clothing, 20.4%. Coal rose 7.8%; sundries, 5.8%; 
and rents, 3.5%. 


Changes by Cities 

As shown by the accompanying table, the cost of 
living rose between April and May in 41 of the 67 cities 
for which THe CONFERENCE Boarp regularly compiles 
indexes. It remained unchanged in 8 and declined in 18. 

Over the year, increases occurred in all 66 cities for 
which data are available; they ranged from 16.4% in 
Syracuse down to 8.2% in Newark. The median rise 
was 11.6% and occurred in both Birmingham and New 
Orleans. As might be expected, the largest advances 
were recorded in food, clothing, and housefurnishings. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 

According to data reported to THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp, there was a tendency during March and April 
for the downward trend in wage-rate increases to be 
reversed. In twenty-five manufacturing industries in 
March, increases averaging 6.3% were granted to 4.1% 
of the workers; in April, 4.0% received increases of 
TAY. 

In March, the largest increases were 10.0% in the 
boot and shoe, northern cotton, and meat packing in- 
dustries. In each instance, however, the number of 
workers affected was relatively insignificant. On the 
other hand, 24% of the workers in the hardware and 
small parts industry were granted an average wage-rate 
advance of 6.0%; in leather tanning and finishing, 
18.2% of the workers received raises averaging 5.0%. 

In April, the outstanding wage-rate advances were 
15.4% in meat packing, 11.5% in silk and rayon and 
10.0% in hosiery and knit goods. The April situation 
differed from that in March, with 15.4% of the silk 
and rayon workers and 22.4% of the hosiery and knit 
goods workers benefiting from increases—the largest 
numbers to be granted increases in any of the industries 
covered. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


Earnings, both hourly and weekly, reached peaks in 
April and will probably continue to rise in succeeding 
months as the war tempo quickens. Employment, pay- 


rolls and total man hours worked were likewise at 
record levels. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND Workers AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 
Industries? 


Date a 
-| Wage-Rate 
MOS deceedy tneebeae 
1940 
July se aaene occ e eettels ne 1.6% 2.6% 
Auguste: aac coseectosent 6.6% 0.8 4.2 
September...........-- 6.7 0.8 3.8 
October) faeces oars nate 7.0 106 4.0 
November: .o2c..<000 5.5 3.7 4.5 
December e.2. se ceacn 6.3 7k 2.8 
cy 3.0 4.9 2.1 5.8 
January. ssc ate eae ose : t ; : 
Vous deen Let 6.1 127 5.1 
Maré cdacs sade <o ce 1.6 6.7 on 6.8 
April oe cso cara te steciere ec 5 4 9.6 10.3 8.0 
May icp. striae ate toe 10.1 8.9 11.2 8.4 
DUNE, coeaceeae ea ee 10.2 9.1 12.8 7.9 
Dly ys ealaneakeas aca 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
Augustin. .voecc snes es 3.8 7.3 5.9 6.1 
Septembers235 2.020.000 5.5 9.0 7.2 Tet 
October. ons. cas cocieres 5.1 8.7 4.1 7.0 
Novenibef. 5. .+ 002s 2.2 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December siesss cans ccs 3.0 7.4 83.5 6.8 
1942 
Janwarys.. vc cor wesc 3.7 6.1 
Kebruary f 2.22.02 00 3.0 5.7 
Marchjis. 5 nas ee 4.1 6.3 
Apnil. 3.9.22 nae aes 4.0 (is! 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics n.a.Not available 
?Tue ConFrerence Boasp rRevised 


Earnings 

The average wage earner in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries earned $38.65 a week in April. To 
achieve this total, he worked 42.8 hours a week at 
$.895 an hour. This average weekly return was con- 
siderably higher than in recent periods. For example, 
it was only $27.29 in August, 1939; $27.67 in May, 
1940; and $35.74 in November, 1941. 

When adjusted for changes in living costs, weekly 
earnings exceeded those in August, 1939, and in May, 
1940, by 22.4%, and those in November, 1941, by 
8.4%. 


Hours 


Hours worked in a week by wage earners averaged 
42.8 in April, a 0.2% advance over March, and 5.2% 
over April, 1941. 

The length of the work week in individual industries 
varied, of course, with defense industries working the 
longest. For example, the average work week was 
51.2 hours for machine and machine tools, 50.5 for 
shipbuilding, and 48.0 for foundries and machine shops 
as a group. 


Rosert A. Sayre 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing 


Ne PEAK LEVELS of hourly and weekly earn- 
ings, employment, man hours and payrolls were 
recorded in April according to Tae CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s regular monthly survey of twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries. The average work week in April 
was longer than in any other month, except February, 
1942, since the depression, and “‘real” weekly earnings 
exceeded those of any other month since these surveys 
were begun. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries amounted to 
$38.65 in April. The effects of the war upon these earn- 
ings can be seen by comparing them with those in 
August, 1939, with May, 1940, and with November, 
1941. In August, 1939, all manufacturing workers aver- 
aged $27.29 a week for 37.9 hours of work at $.720 an 
hour. From these levels, hourly earnings advanced to 
$.737 in May, 1940, and the work week was reduced to 
37.5 hours. As a result, weekly earnings were increased 
to $27.67. By November, 1941, because of wage-rate 
increases and of overtime payments for a work week 
averaging 41.5 hours, earnings averaged $.860 an hour 
and $35.74 a week. Increases in hourly earnings in the 
last five months have amounted to 4.1%, and reached 
an average rate of $.895 in April. The number of hours 
worked in one week rose 3.1% to 42.8. Weekly earnings 
advanced 8.1% to $38.65. 

In the same period, “‘real” weekly earnings (dollar 
weekly income in terms of what it will buy) have ad- 
vanced consistently. At 149.5 (1923=100) in April, 
they exceeded those in August, 1939, and May, 1940, 
when they were at the same level, by 22.4%, and those 
of November, 1941, by 3.4%. In general, weekly earn- 
ings of manufacturing workers have risen much more 
rapidly than have living costs. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AnpD 
PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing employment has risen to new peak 
levels in each successive month since March, 1941. In 
April, 1942, there were 55.87% more persons at work 
than during August, 1939, 40.2% more than during 


May, 1940, and 3.0% more than during November, 
1941. The longer work week further accelerated these 
increases with the result that total man hours worked 
in April were 76.1% higher than in August, 1939, 
60.0% higher than in May, 1940, and 6.2% higher than 


EARNINGS AND Hours In TWENTY-FIVE MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 
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in November, 1941. The added effect of higher hourly 
earnings is reflected in payroll changes over the same 
periods. Payrolls have risen 120.5% since August, 
1939, 95.8% since May, 1940, and 11.3% since Novem- 
ber, 1941. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
Average | Average Actual Lh ae 
Weekly Hours per | Hours per 


. : Actual 

Date fete Seruien Wee ber Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours ber Binploy- Total othe 
Earner Wage ment Houra 

Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
1941 TAprilsen ens usec $.784 | $31.89 40.7 / 144.9 166.7 119.8 137.9 82.7 115.9 95.8 138.8 
IMs erciecistsssa cto alerere .799 | 338.12 41.3 4 147.7 169.0 124.5 142.4 83.9 118.1 99.1 147.0 
JUNE J cassinaca nies .818 | 34.26 41.7 6 151.2 170.8 128.7 145.4 84.8 120.7 102.4 155.3 
July cate « terewmtetesn ase .822 | $8.70 41.0 5 151.9 170.9 126.6 142.4 83.3 122.8 101.9 154.8 
AUR USts os canicate see .828 | 34.10 41.2 6 153.0 Wt 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 
September.......... .845 | 35.10 41.6 6 156.2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.8 106.0 165.3 
October viccsen: a .858 | 85.65 41.7 6 ile gers 171.4 134.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 
November.......... .860 | 35.74 41.5 6 159.0 171.2 134.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 ry tea! 
Decembet cata aac < .868 | 36.08 41.6 adi 160.4 V2.0 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 
1942 January: 04.35.5000 .878 | 37.47 42.4 8 162.3 171.7 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
Nebruary.cesqes. ++. .880 | 37.53 42.4 9 162.7 Wars! 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 

March Si sasucutent .888 | 38.14 42.7 0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0r| 112.87, 186.3r 

Aprilia tr see area ste .895 | 38.65 42.8 0 165.4 170.3 145.2 149.5 87.0 131.2 114.1 190.5 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Weekly Actual Nominal 
Mar April Mar April Mar. April Mar. 
Agricultural implement.............-6. 05 sceeeeee rene: $.963 | $41.40 | $40.86 42.8 42.4 42.8 42.6 
Automobiles ac sa a haaers si acaocns acs viiig 2+ Pekosns saat 1.227 55.69p | 55.95 45 5p 45.6 41.0 41.0 
Boot and shoe..........02. cesses sees ee ene cee eesees 644 25.98 25.99 39.1 40.4 40.4 40.4 
Chemical........ tenet eee e eee e tenet ete eeenenr ees ‘ .918 37.53 37 .35r 40.8 40.7 40.1 40.1 
Ravon and. allied prodnctsic, cas iaugereapeidetre «agate ‘ .840 33.05 32.93 39.4 39.2 40.0 40.0 
Cotton—North EN bene e eee eee tee e eet eee e eens .626 26.15 26.08 41.6 41.7 40.6 40.5 
Electrical manufacturing... ........+...6..ssseeeeeeees .981 45.08 44.75 45.7 45.6 40.8 40.9 
Furniture? pea Re ct Oe Ser or d .840 36.58 $5.75 43.2 42.6 40.9 41.0 
Hosiery and knit BROODS an nat etree aR Saye ee .62 .609 92 TT 23 .20 36.7 38.1 40.1 40.0 
Cn ek ei ars (ey ere arr ence one Peer pe 1.001 39.86 38.14 39.7 38.1 41.2 41.4 
Leather tanning and finishing................-..-..45- 771 82.58 $1.94 41.7 41.4 41.7 41.7 
Lumber and millwork...........0s00ceseeeeeec een eees 857 | 35.22 | 35.14 | 408 | 41.0 | 40.6 | 40.6 
WACEE DACRE) verre ernest eres ige ssn mpeseranesan .801 31.60 31.44 38.9 39.2 40.0 40.0 
Panitraxidiy gens ise corre iat ckaciainac s ccaucustittate elect eee, .851 34.87 35.03 40.9 41.2 40.0 40.0 
Patton Palen PEEL. dive 0. See 787 | 33.14 | 34.91 42.4 43.5 40.6 40.8 
Paper productic = haan pesredenrebonr cay cates crating es 725 | 29.72 | 29.81 | 40.8 | 41.1 | 40.2 | 40.1 
Printing—-bogk aiid JOB. prawnanetinns caer + does ndnus doy 864 | 35.35 | 35.52 41.1 41.1 39.8 39.8 
Proiting—news' and magazines. haba ee Eee teens 995 38.33 38.47 38.3 38.7 39.7 39.7 
Bubbek fac «bry ciaal tego. gabastiar ROME yaa aes 986 | 39.20 | 39.26 | 39.7 | 39.8 | 385 | 38.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.........6....0000000s eee. 1.114 | 42.81 | 48.42 | 38.6 | 39.0 | 87.7 | 987.6 
2. Other rubber products.............ssecseeceeee. 825 | 34.34 | 33.78 41.2 40.9 39.5 39.3 
silk and rayon... .sseseeeeevesereseetseeeeeeeseiees 625 | 26.24 | 25.91 42.1 41.4 40.5 40.5 
an r saree ‘ Sh Ske aE PTO ALE « SHR Gage oy SIMRO Mlararare ates 756 30.16 29.31 40.0 38.8 40.1 40.1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods ee Be ee ae 739 30.51 28.95 41.2 39.2 40.0 40.0 
2. Other woolen products!............0..0000ec cess 782 | 29.55 | 29.88 | 38.0 | 38.2 | 403 | 402 
ot tog foes: RACKING BHODSe «Tete SANS Tee Ne aes 954 46 52 45.21r 48.0 47.4 42.6 42.4 
1. Foundries.......... Re ip OS eS OF 933 | 43.92 | 42.53 45.7 45.6 41.9 | 41.9 
2. Machines and machine tools...................... 965 50.32 48.80 51.2 50.6 45.1 44.9 
8. td CQUIPMENLS.» ssenraanhneey thease wie weet 997 48.59 47.80 48.2 48.0 43.1 43.1 
rs Hardware and small parts......2-0.000002.000000, sso | 42.04 | 41.98 46.5 46.5 41.4 41.2 
8 EY pr ON adie: PEs oun, iat eeeka es 948 | 45.50 | 48.72r | 47.3 46.1 41.3 41.8 
PEATNDUSTRING) vv. Ga<c1, aiett« Eien icine Olea ee oaks $ .888 | $38.65 | $38.14 42.8 42.7 41.0 41.0 
Cementard &..ciwas, same ea $ .764 $30.39 veers ee 
Pee ie nee. erence he tic oe : 30.39 $29.84 39.3 39 
Petrolaran. telining. ::aecdascs ater Laas ata a: 1.1397 | 42.45 | 43.38 | 937.5 38.1 ge is 


___. 


40.9 40.9 


$ .891 | 338.64 | $38.15 | 498 42.6 
See footnotes on page 186 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Payroll. 
InpustRY Hourly, Actual overall ae fies 
Actual 
April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. 
Agricultural implement................ 174.1 | 178.2 | 150.5 | 148.5 5 
AS Se See i eee 193.7p| 194.1 | 184.8p} 185.6 § ay tas fete one 
Boot and BNGE wear emcee eck ee ares 6 184.1 | 180.1 | 115.0 | 115.0 ve. 81.8 92.6 | 109.8 120.2 
Chemyenlsh Maem. wok hire or, ee de ee 181.8 | 181.4 | 139.5 | 188.87 Ar 124.2 | 194.2 | 225.9 | 295 3r 
SCOLLON— Orta. ates ee eck ok ee ewes T4151") 140777) 123217) 12258 8 44.2 44.4 62.5 62.5 
Electrical THATIACUULIME Scie. 7 «sass 173.6 | 172.7 | 166.4 | 165.2 9 n.d. n.a n.d. na 
Furniture? Sty: (OR pel EN ae ae a 163.6 | 162.5 | 146.7 | 143.3 ak 100.8 | 100.8 | 165.0 163. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 162.3 | 159.4 | 128.9 | 131.3 6 82.0| 85.3 | 133.3 | 136.0 
Tron'and steels. 5. cheer eee. es 168.5 | 168.0 | 116.5 | 111.5 0 91.4 87.6 | 154.8 148.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 160.5 | 158.6 | 140.7 | 187.9 5 79.8 | 80.9 | 128.2 | 198.2 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 182.5 | 181.2 | 150.4 | 150.0 tl 57.8 58.8 | 105.4 106.5 
Mentpackingrer 14. ee nest Gass doe eS 171.9 | 169.3 | 134.2 | 183.6 0 108.7 | 107.7 | 186.3 | 182.4 
BAmmtranel yarnvani sects ae esis hele © 159.6 | 159.4 | 131.2 | 131.8 wil 124.5 | 128.2 | 198.9 | 204.3 
Panemenu pap, a. 2. ote oe. oes as ces 155.4 | 156.2 | 127.1 | 131.2 ms) 106.6 | 108.2 | 165.4 | 169.0 
Papen productss.. 4.05 see< tone ee Ss 159.6 | 159.0 | 136.5 | 136.9 5 152.5 | 153.4 | 243.0 | 243.4 
Printing—book and job................ 131.9 | 182.3 | 118.0 | 118.6 4 102.8 | 104.6 | 135.6 | 138.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 144.4 | 143.6 | 122.7 | 123.2 2 104.6 | 108.3 | 150.8 | 155.1 
12S ANS oa Qin GO te ae a 157.7 | 157.5 | 139.9 | 140.1 8 85.3 86.3 | 134.7 | 1386.2 
STE CEST Bega) ha ar Ss se veer at ae ie 125.6 | 126.0 | 113.9 | 112.5 mL 77.4) 74.9] 97.4 | 94.7 
Witiolte ee eee < doe Seat eee ee 149.3 | 149.7 | 125.8 | 122.3 3 yale 2 70.1 | 106.4 | 104.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 169.1 | 166.5 | 164.0 | 159.47 Or 196.6 | 187.07} 333.1 | 311.87 
le Pounciriess: 4.2 sea. t foe ce ae ee 160.5 | 158.1 | 146.3 | 143.6 A 125.5 | 122.8 | 201.7 | 194.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 179.2 | 175.8 | 184.3 | 178.8 pi n.d. n.a n.d. na. 
3: Heavy equipment. °..-5%.'...7.. 150.6 | 148.8 | 147.2 | 144.8 “th n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 176.8 | 173.6 | 169.4 | 166.4 2 : 189.8 | 187.0 | 335.2 | 324.5 
bs Other products0. 225. }.. oe. 3. 25 171.6 || 169.3 | 166.5. 160.07; 171 166 210.17} 211.8 | 198.57] 364.0 | 336.2r 
PETMINDDORTREMSID . 4.0 oes sais Sele tow oe Ses 165.4 | 164.1 | 145.2 | 143.3 | 149.5 | 149.1 130.0r| 114.1 | 112.87} 190.5 | 186.3r 


CAEL TERS ata pe Sa ae hl Md a Ee a a Za ll el elf a cl nl ie Stell Lester lal ut ea 
NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rayon and allied products, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen 


and worsted goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.’ 


Tue SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Average hourly earnings of all male shipyard workers 
rose 0.5% between March and April. The effect of the 
5.0% increase in the length of the work week is shown 


SHIPBUILDING, APRIL, 1942 
Source: Toe CONFERENCE BOARD 


April, 1942 March, 1942 

All Male Wage Earners 

Hourly earnings............+--20+> $1.090 $1.085 

Weekly earnings.............+.--+- $55.10 $52.20 

FACUDALMNOUTS Shae cic 'e).2's disls o's = ote 50.5 48.1 

Nominal hours!fscper. tc. cite. ou ibtere 47.2 47.2 
Unskilled 

Hourly earnings..........-.-++++++- $.848 $.854r 

Weekly earnings........-.+----+++: $42.73 $42.10r 

Actual hours: ngtces eves omc hes ain 50.4 49 .3r 
Semi-skilled and skilled 

Hourly earnings.........-.-+--++++ $1.193 $1.180r 

Weekly earnings.........-.+++--++- 60.37 56.17r 

INGE UG eHOULS oy craca tite wena saieiat io usuesios 50.6 47.6 

rRevised 


1Per week per wage earner 


See footnotes on page 186 


in the accompanying table. This change was partially 
offset by employment of larger numbers of unskilled 
workers at a lower basic rate. In April, 1942, shipyard 
workers received $1.090 an hour, or 7.2% more than 
the $1.017 earned in July, 1941. From August, 1941, 
through January, 1942, hourly earnings rose in each 
consecutive month. They declined 1.6% in February 
and 1.7% further in March because of the greater 
number of unskilled workers employed in these two 
months, 


The average number of hours worked in one week 
was 50.5 in April, as compared with 44.1 hours last 
July. The shortest number of hours, 43.0 hours, was 
worked in November. Since then, it has risen each 
month, showing the effect of the war effort. 


Average weekly earnings amounted to $55.10 in 
April. They exceeded those of each of the twenty-seven 
manufacturing industries except automotive, in which 
workers averaged $55.69 a week. 


see 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1942 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
———————— TET Ea 


Aut Mate 


Average Earnings 


FEMALE 


Average Hours Average Paraings Average Hours 


t Week per per Week per 

InDusTRY Hourly Weekly Nwaae ara Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 

April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. 
i Limplementinsacstas< ars dete ore $.972 | $.967 |$41.60 |$41.02 42.8 42.4 | $.734 | $.746 |$30.39 |$31.26 41.4 41.9 
eee oe age j Rovaesie oi cid Saree oueemeer aS 1.258p} 1.261 | 57.62p| 57.88 45.8p| 45.9 -T10p| .773 | 32.26p| 32.62 41.9p} 42.2 
Boot and! shoeiea.s 9 cctsrac sotleciatela duct «.9 .758 .743 | 30.37 | 30.36 40.1 40.9 . 546 .529 | 20.76 | 20.85 38.0 39.4 
Chemical’ Sate. case ias ovh Sous eer 965 9617] 39.64 | 39.42r| 41.1 | 41.07] .633 .629 | 24.17 | 23.78 | 38.2 | 87.8 
Rayon and allied products.......... . 900 .900 | 36.00 | 35.89 40.0 39.9 .624 .619 | 23.25 | 22.78 37.3 36.8 
Cotton—NOorth ta ivsdes soae 2 ote atdste oat . 686 .685 | 29.54 | 29.49 43.0 43.1 .555 554 | 22.24 | 22.17 40.0 40.0 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.052 | 1.044 | 48.91 | 48.41 46.5 46.4 .693 .692 | 29.36 | 29.31 42.4 42.3 
Furnittire? 2.05 52 ee ance oe estan te pete 862 .856 | 37.50 | 36.64 43.5 42.8 .599 .591 | 23.42 | 23,52 39.1 39.8 
Hosiery and knit goods...............-. .799 771 | 31.43 | 31.02 39.3 40.2 .509 .504 | 18.35 | 18.62 36.0 36.9 
Tron andistee 3.0208) acct oft, hated ene 1.004 | 1.001 | 39.86 | 38.14 | 39.7] 38.1 eee Sate ofc Shatte a ahs seas 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 801 27891) 33-0052, 020) Seale) a ales se oer .625 | 24.40 | 24.56 | 39.2 | 39.3 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 863 .857 | 35.22 | 35.14 | 40.8 | 41.0 Pe $a. schted —" ne eek 
Meatpacking sce ct .ewoe sr de tees Seles 846 .832 | 33.23 | $2.79 39.3 39.4 644 .640 | 23.67 | 24.48 36.8 38.2 
Paintgand varnish): oe oa serie see oe .868 .867 | 35.59 | 35.89 41.0 41.4 .603 .604 | 23.46 | 23.31 38.9 38.6 
Paper.,and! pulps. ¢: 8... <6 4: syerre ac .802 | .807 | 34.22 | 35.382 | 42.6 | 43.8] .539 .543 | 20.60 | 20.90 | 38.2 | 38.5 
Papersproductss4.. 4.2 «ss «s.aasipieis eine .819 .815 | 34.38 | 34.63 42.0 42.5 . 526 .519 | 20.21 | 19.85 38.4 38.3 
Printing—book and job................ . 965 .968 | 39.66 | 39.88 41.1 41.2 .550 .552 | 22.50 | 22.41 40.9 40.6 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.063 | 1.064 | 40.62 | 40.84 | 38.2 | 38.4] .590 .577 | 22.99 | 23.28 | 39.0 | 40.3 
Rubbetige ce. coye lobia aitas © ae silos ao Srad 1.098 | 1.096 | 44.41 | 44.41 40.4 40.5 .692 -692 | 26.25 | 26.32 37.9 38.0 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.170 | 1.171 | 46.13 | 46.43 39.4 39.6 . 786 .809 | 27.57 | 28.91 35.1 35.7 
2. Other rubber products............ .967 | .959 | 41.05 | 40.52 | 42.5 | 42.2 646 .636 | 25.52 | 24.97 |] 39.5 | 39.3 

Silkiand|rayonigeccssc@esc © Aecltne- idea .690 .688r|} 29.67 | 29.25 43.0 42 Sr} .490 .495r| 19.87 | 19.49 40.5 39.4r 
Wioolicte:.& 3: oes dots See ae PE ac 807 .805 | 32.80 | 32.28 40.6 40.1 641 .653 | 23.89 | 23.16 Stes 35.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .800 .790 | 33.01 | 31.90 41.2 40.4 .638 -651 | 25.22 | 23.69 39.5 36.4 
2. Other woolen products‘........... .816 .820 | 32.56 | 32.68 | 39.9 | 39.9 .647 .658 | 20.95 | 22.10 | 32.4 33.6 
Foundries and machine shops........... .988 .976 | 47.83 | 46.98 | 48.4] 48.1 651 -631 | 27.42 | 26.65 | 42.1 42.3 
TsWonadeieaes dc. ah oe wee dos 952 | .938 | 43.69 | 42.89 | 45.9] 45.7] .708| .703 | 28.02 | 98.39 | 396] 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 995 .974 | 51.18 | 49.56 | 51.5 50.9 717 .674 | 32.03 | 29.49 | 44.7 43.7 
3) Heavyequipment.; serie ers ier icleone 1.009 .997 | 48.59 | 47.80 | 48.2 48.0 — bd — boreal deeds Seve 
4. Hardware and small parts.........}|  .954 | .936 | 45.18 | 44.18 | 47.3 | 47.2] (645 -640 | 27.34 | 27.48 | 42.4] 42.9 
5. Other products............0000005 .989 | .992 | 47.39 | 47.05 | 47.9] 47.4] .631 | .605 | 296.12 | 25.05] 41.41 41.4 
PP MINDUSTRIEA ere. oem ete ciao ei avsiekencs $.954 | $.948 |$41.78 |$41.317]} 43.6 43.4 | $.586 | $.582 |$22.87 |$22.73 38.9 39.0 
Cementire regen paasie crakhaes ask dee 8.773 | $.764 |$30.39 |$29.84 39.3 39.0 ap 
Petroleumprefining), co scccpue.c sine sie0.ciois 0 1.132 | 1.1397} 42.45 | 43.387] 37.5 | 38.1 Ais! 
PO I: See oF ee $.949 |$41.70 |$41. 5 


See footnotes on page 186 


Lagsor STATISTICS IN APRIL 


Hourly earnings rose 0.8% to $.895 in April. They 
were 14.2% higher than in April of last year and 51.7% 
higher than in 1929. 


Weekly earnings averaged $38.65 in April. The 
March-to-April advance amounted to 1.3%, the year- 
to-year advance to 21.2%, and the advance since 1929 
to 35.4%. 


Hours worked weekly increased 0.1 hours, or 0.2%, 
in April. They averaged 2.1 hours, or 5.2%, more than 
in the previous April; and 5.5 hours, or 11.4%, less 
than in 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings adjusted 
for changes in the cost of living, advanced 0.3% in 


April because weekly earnings rose more than living 
costs. The April level was 8.4% above that of April, 
1941, and 39.5% above that in 1929. 


Employment was expanded 0.9% in April. It ex- 
ceeded that in April, 1941, by 13.2% and the 1929 level 
by 29.9%. 


Man hours in increasing 1.2% above the March aver- 
age, were 19.1% more than during April, 1941, and 
15.0% more than in 1929, 


Payrolls advanced 2.3% to 190.5 (1923 =100) in 
April. They were 37.2% above those of a year previous 
and 75.7% above the 1929 average. 


The employed manufacturing worker received $38.65 
a week in April, for which he worked 42.8 hours. This 
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WAGE EARNERS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tok Conrerence Boarp 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


ae 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SeMI-SKILLED 
Average Earnings Average outs Average Earnings Average Hours 
InpustRY per Week ‘per. ils copes 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
April Mar, April Mar, April Mar April Mar, April Mar. April Mar. 
i implement wa. «see a eels $ .798 | $.799 |$32.92 |$32.53 41.2 40.7 | $.995 | $.989 |$42.80 |$42.20 43.0 42.7 
era oe Re 1.091p| 1.072 | 47.57p| 48.67 | 43.6p| 45.4 | 1.281p| 1.287 | 58.67p| 58.82 | 45.8p| 45.7 
Hast and aloe WK. 6c Sx os cues cae 447 | .424 | 16.94 | 16.83 | 37.9] 39.7| .771 | .756 | 30.99| 31.00] 40.2] 41.0 
Ghemicale 23 i. By cares 805 .815r} 32.85 | 33.317] 40.8 40.9r| 1.018 | 1.011 | 41.91 | 41.51 41.2 41.0 
Rayon and allied products........... 635 .641 | 24.92 | 25.04 39.2 39.0 . 934 .933 | 37.46 | 37.30 40.1 40.0 
Cotton— North oo. e cooks eae wees ee .619 .612 | 26.37 | 25.56 42.6 41.7 113 -713 | 30.81 | 31.11 43.2 43.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... .810 .798 | 36.45 | 35.35 | 45.0] 44.3 | 1.079 | 1.071 | 50.39 | 49.91 46.7 | 46.6 
Barmniture ee oning sei. ian oa we .681 .667 | 30.30 | 28.55 44.5 42.8 907 -903 | 39.27 | 38.65 43.3 42.8 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 518 | .609 | 21.20 |-2@1.11 | 41.3 | 41:5 831 -799 | 23.52 | 32.04} 39.1] 40.1 
rontandrstecist cee ee te oe ee ee 755 .764 | 28.61 | 28.42 37.9 37.2 | 1.048 | 1.043 | 41.92 | 39.95 40.0 38.3 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .616 | .612 | 25.29 | 25.42 | 41.1] 41.5 839 -831 | 35.31 | 34.85 | 42.1] 42.0 
Rimber and millwork, <>: cqese6n « 647 .643 | 26.10 | 26.31 40.3 40.9 . 926 -917 | 38.46 | 38.10 41.5 41.6 
IMeatipacking sc. n dan ae ce eee ie ee .7384 | .727 | 28.48 | 27.99 | 38.8 | 38.5 906 .889 | 35.79 | 35.47 | 39.5 | 39.9 
PainiAnG. VALHISH sae escent rasa Ai)! .734 | 29.53 | 29.36 40.4 40.0 941 939 | 38.86 | 39.53 41.3 42.1 
Paper andl pulp es tet acre ee eee exe .677 | .678 | 28.05 | 28.84 | 41.4] 42.5 857 860 | 37.07 | 38.15 | 43.3] 44.4 
(PADEL DUOUUCES: eae) SA eieiate sie) = (afar 647 .650 | 26.51 | 27.79 41.0 42.8 .880 876 | 37.26 | 37.09 42.3 42.4 
Printing—book and job................ O71 .579 | 24.38 | 24,26 42.7 41.9 | 1.096 | 1.097 | 44.39 | 44.87 40.5 40.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .667 | .673 | 24.72 | 24.98 | 37.1] 87.1 | 1.167 | 1.166 | 44.97 | 45.18 | 38.5 | 38.7 
HubbeM eat cae nana cid onan. 134 -705 | 28.48 | 27.85 38.8 38.8 | 1.111 | 1.112 | 45.02 | 45.17 40.5 40.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 764 .723 | 28.50 | 27.04 | 37.3 | 87.4 | 1.186 | 1.192 | 46.88 | 47.41] 39.5 | $9.8 
2. Other rubber products............ 677 .672 | 28.97 | 28.86 42.8 43.0 977 970 | 41.45 | 40.95 42.4 42.2 
WOOL t ene a0 cluinigata eat ane Se tape ee .670 .662 | 26.86 | 26.42 40.1 39.9 875 875 | 35.77 | 35.19 40.9 40.2 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .687 .675 | 28.01 | 26.91} 40.8] 39.9 871 859 | 36.20 | 34.90 | 41.6 | 40.6 
2. Other woolen products*........... 640 .646 | 24.95 | 25.76 | 39.0] 39.9 .878 889 | 35.36 | 35.44 | 40.2] 39.9 
Foundries and machine shops...........] 806 -806 | 37.80 | 37.87 | 46.9] 47.0 | 1.026 | 1.011 | 50.63 | 48.96 | 49.3 | 48.4 
Me POUMNG IES 1 ciatie sane fic meee eel ee PUL .755 | 34.67 | 33.76 45.0 | 44.7 | 1.026 | 1.015 | 47.55 | 46.88 | 46.3 | 46.2 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} .811 .810 | 41.75 | 40.87 | 51.5] 50.5 | 1.027 | 1.012 | 53.42 | 52.18 | 52.0] 51.5 
8. Heavy equipment............+.+- .818 .837 | 37.67 | 39.82 | 46.1 | 47.6 | 1.048 | 1.031 | 50.95 | 49.54 | 48.6] 48.1 
4. Hardware and small parts......... atte -757 | 36.59 | 35.23 | 47.4] 46.5 973 951 | 46.36 | 45.26 | 47.6 | 47.6 
5. Other products................05. .834 | .831 | 38.46 | 38.11 | 46.1] 45.9 | 1.024 | 1.013 | 50.94 | 48.29 | 49.7| 47.7 
PA INTER URUES eno sa oa cies eine weiner $.745 | $.742 |$31.78 |$31.79 42.5 42.6 |/$1.009 |$1.001 |$44_ 62 |$43.88 44.1 | 43.7 
Picci: Sieh ape gat Opens meee ees $.676 | $.677 |$26.28 |$26.00 | 38.9 | 38.4 | $.788 | $.778 |331.03 |830.44 | 39.4 | 39.1 
Petholentl retin e ree scses< sin 2 oe so a= . 867 .860r| 33.55 | 32.947} 38.7 | 38.3r| 1.179 | 1.1887] 43.98 | 45.267] 37.3] 38.1 
Q6 INDUSTRIES. 0000s | $745 | 8.743 r1831.75 [831.747] 42.4 | 42.5 [81.010 181.003 [$44.50 [843.807] 43.9 | 43.6 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
slay as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae Conresence Boarp; revised data since July, 1939, available upon request, 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrerencn Boarp. ‘Principally rugs. 
sSiJk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. pPreliminary 
n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. eRe vaed 

was the highest weekly return ever recorded in this were greater than in any previous month. Total man 
series. Similarly his hourly earnings of $.895 were at a hours, which reflect changes in both employment and 
new peak level. The purchasing power of his weekly the length of the average work week, reached new peaks 
earnings was greater than during any previous month as a in April as the production pace quickened. 
result of a larger rise in dollar earnings than in living costs. 

These statistics also show that manufacturers em- E. B. Dunn 


ployed more workers in April and that their payrolls Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, May 


| AES COSTS for families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States 
rose only 0.2% between April 15 and May 15, the least 
for any month since March, 1941. Fractional rises of 
0.4% in the fuel and light group, 0.38% in food, 0.2% 
in clothing, and 0.1% in both housing and sundries 
were the contributing factors. 


Compared with prices prevailing a year ago, food 
costs were 20.6% higher; clothing, 20.4%; sundries, 


5.8%; fuel and light, 4.7%; and housing, 3.5%. The 
only decline was one of 0.2% in gas and electricity costs, 


which are included in the fuel and light group. 

The purchasing value of the dollar was 102.8 cents 
in May as against 100 cents in 1923, and 114.4 cents in 
May, 1941. Its value thus declined 11.6 cents over the 
twelve-month period. 

In 41 of the 67 cities for which Tue ConrEeRENCE 
Boarp regularly constructs indexes, the cost of living 
advanced in May. In 8 cities no change occurred and 
in 18 the cost of living declined. 


H. 8. Hin 
Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, MAY, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


ir 7 sa iew April, 1942 May, 1941 
May, 1942 April, 1942 May, 1941 to to 
May, 1942 May, 1942 
1 OSs CP SRS RS. REC) ee Meas See ae 99.1 98.8 82.2 +0.3 +20.6 
EOE Ate iekwors tere gee oveicleitrothiedn« 20 91.1 91.0 88.0 +0.1 + 3.5 
Ginshingehe s ececase See ak be sees 12 88.6 88.4 73.6 +0.2 +20.4 
Renn soot eae oe eee eee eR rae 98.0 98.3 81.1 -0.3 +20.8 
WROWIGT Ratt « hota tiids.o5 Wesisee « 79.1 78.5 66.0 +0.8 +19.8 
Biel and light. ..... ct. 20a. ccenss- 5 90.5 90.1 86.4 +0.4 + 4.7 
PI ee Se: MER yh a a 92.9 92.3 86.6 +0.7 + 7.3 
delectricity®. axes 22 Ate aS 85.7 85.7 85.9 0 0.2 
Soetiog Biitex.2 3 7. ee 30 104.2 104.1 98.5 +0.1 £519 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 97.3 ea) 87.4 +0.2 +11.3 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 102.8 103.0 114.4 -0.2 -10.1 


1Relative importance in post World War I family budget. 


2Based on THe CONFERENCE Boarp indexes of food prices, May 15, 1942 and April 15, 1942 and on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


May 18, 1941. 
3B, 


ased upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Clothing 


ean Food Housin; Ayan: 

a ious is Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal easuty Dollar 

2 | 98.0 | 73.6 | 81.1 | 66.0 | 86.4 | 86.6 | 85.9 114.4 

a peace ey sn 38.5 5 g8.2 | 73.6 | 81.2 | 66.0 | 86.7 | 87.1 | 85.9 113.0 

Pale 8c. deco 88.9 2 g8.4 | 78.8 | 81.4 | 66.1 87.8 | 88.7 | 85.9 7 | 112.5 

Rigi; ees. > 89.4 3 88.6 | 74.5 82.0 | 66.9 | 88.6 | 90.0 | 85.9 8 | 111.9 

September........ 90.8 4 s8.9 | 76.9 | 84.8 | 69.0 | 89.4 | 91.1 | 85.9 8 | 10.1 

October........-. 92.0 1 g9.2 | 78.8 g6.2 | 70.4 | 90.0 | 92.0 | 85.9 5 | 108.7 

November........ 92.9 '2@ | 89.5 79.6 87.3 | 71.9 | 90.2 | 92.4 | 85.9 107.6 

December........ 93.2 6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 - ere 

1942 January.......... 94.5 2 90.1 g2.4 | 91.4 | 73.4 | 90.3 | 92.6 | 865.7 5 | 105.8 

February......-.. 95.1 " 90.4 84.5 93.6 715.3 90.4 92.7 85.7 ; 105.2 
March.......... 96.1 '5 | 90.7 95.8 | 95.2 | 76.4 | 90.4 | 92.8 | 985.7 5 

Theses Reed 97.1 oreo Gt seh 4m! 1798.34") 78.5 | 00.1 92.3 | 85.7 ‘1 | 103.0 

ar 97.3 or ese 6, 598,01 79.1 12 00.5 92,9 1) 8B 2 | 102.8 


Fuel and Light 


ees... 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


APRIL AND MAY, 1942 
Source: THe ConrERENCE Boarp 


Percentage 


Index Numpers 
Changes 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


bap beeel i Sa A 
April 1942 | May 1941 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirry 


a May 1942 | April 1942 | May 1941 to to 
May 1942 | May 1942 

Akron Chattanooga 
Rood ocacceiet sean 19752" | 12728) | 10920)" O76 |e -L 5. ie hood erent 136.8 | 110. 
Housingeese 123.0 Housing sirens cinch 103.7 ; 100. 
@lothingy.cem ae: 121.1 ClOthing faa 118.1 99. 
Fuel and light........ 112.2 Fuel and light....... 103.8 97. 
Housefurnishings..... 118.2 Housefurnishings....| 121.7 102. 
Sundriessan cia. sceack 105.2 Sundries) Jacinto 100.7 97. 

wen « a4 6 
SS Sie i A Reem ecae iat oer 

Mee attae MS 2 Housing: 2 eee ee 
Glothing!.nc-tescose 117.9 Clothing s,22 sears , 
Fuel and light........ 108.3 Fuel and light....... 98. 
Housefurnishings. ... . LETS Housefurnishings....| 125. 
Sundries: .).22.0% =-<< “| 105.0 Sundries.:.% tee. « se 101. 

Weighted Total..... 9 


Baltimore 


WOO fice aie ccres bite 140.4 140.5" | 10855.) SOF 15 SE 20 Fan BOOS (areca ara epale cterats 2 

Housing vere na 7 108;.6) | 108).6: | 10% 17/55) OF | -- 624) |e bousing ia. sateen <e 5 

Clothing. cea hrs oe 120.2 | 120.3} ©99.8]} -O.1} +20.4 | Clothing..........<. : 4 

Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 104.4 Fuel and light....... 104. 103.3 

Housefurnishings. .... 129.3 | 129.9r Housefurnishings....| 124. 122.7 

Sundries: 025 sciew's 101.8 | 101.8 Sundrieseiaecse<: <- 104. 104.0 
Weighted Total. .... 119.9 | 119.97 


Birmingham 


Hoods tases soni a6 134.0 | 182.1)] 109.9) 71:4] -+-21.9)) Food............... 
Housing. %ie.css sas 106.9 | 106.9; 103.5}/ 0 | +8.3 | Housing............ 
Clothing ieee ce acer 125.6 | 125.6] 101.8}| 0 | +923,.4 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 104.3 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.2 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries.cliectsivreiccacras 100.8 SUNS ic oc peeyscine 
Weighted Total..... 115.4 
Boston 
Hood sgitv atoms a attest) WA28 As eel 27), 2 alah OS 5 )|| 2020) 94 ot Roodude gene eee aan 
Housing oye ieascs ss |) 20958) |) 108.85) 109.9 | Oe Or os i ouring.- eae oe te 
Clothing.............| 126.4] 124.0] 99.6]/ +1.9] +96.9 }| Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. .. . 


Sundress; were. 


SundriesMyees cr. ee. 


Pe) Seer Ee 4 
Housing abcde sas: 110.1 Housing... kore. « 
Clothing: attracts... A | Clothing. soak enters 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 126.3 Housefurnishings — 
Sundricsyay cape, « «is 109.4 Sundries....... i 


Hidusitig. & casera 


Housing? ais aces 


Clothing: 3% 7... saat Clothin : 

Fuel and light........ Fuel ote light. oe 

Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings . ie 

Sundries. here sae tae UMGPLES cote sca Cee. 
Weighted Total..... 


Footnotes given on page 192 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
APRIL AND MAY, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


April 1942] May 1941 
to 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


City 


to 
May 1942 | May 1942 


ee 
Des Moines 


Se eran ee pirate cseee tele 127.8 
a rae Wate ice eke LOUSING a. ete, cee 105.6 
: a ing. SS tongs ‘ Clothing se... oan 125.9 
Sanaa ee eae Fuel and light, 0 0.23 92.3 
eacete pss Fees Housefurnishings....| 127.2 
ICES terete: Sein Sundries: 104.5 
Weighted Total..... ; ’ Weighted Total....| 114.3 
Detroit | Indianapolis 
ieee ciemiclte oh aru ance 126.2 God: eee een oe 13271 -0.2 | 417.8 
OUMAR. f. Ui 5.5 0 107.5 Housing fee ace 109.6 0 +2.0 
ee SoMa x's abate 116.9 CAMS MN ee cds hte 120.2 +0.3 ) 419.5 
uel and light........ 108.6 Fuel and light....... 104.5 +0.1 +4.3 
Housefurnishings. ... . 133.0 Housefurnishings....| 112.6 -0.4 | 410.0 
Sundriestes Seer ce: 101.0 SURGES nonossb bee 104.9 0 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 113.6 Weighted Total....} 115.6 0 +9.4 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ewes ss snipes 5 Rood... eae. o. ate 18s +0.7 | +18.9 
tata <.c bot oe 6 Housing 7.26: 25. a] Oat 0 +1.3 
tesla seesscees yj Clothing: 0 ase x 121.1 0.7 | +22.3 
Fuel and light........ 8 Fuel and light....... 110.0 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 128.4 Housefurnishings....| 121.8 0.3 | 418.5 
SUnCCIES Senor ers 102.5 Sundries. re 101.2 +0.1 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 113.9 .0 +0.2 +9.5 
Erie, Pa. 
ROGGE saa sic ee T2SCIOHE L2G eS A107 P.-E A eee 9460 Bood..)...85....e eee 2 +0.4 | +26.6 
Housing, #082) 848 o FOOT Set) 10938 (2 10207 |) 2 0 Bie -6791] tb Housings. 8a....2.. a oe .0 0 +0.7 
Clothing: 2263 f 133.9 | 134.2] 102.4] -0.2 | +80.8 | Clothing............ 9 +0.3 | +28.1 
Fuel and light........ 107.3 Fuel and light....... 101.6 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.9 Housefurnishings....| 132.0 -0.4 | +20.8 
Sundries see es oe 106.9 Simdriesse) sen rs 104.2 +0.3 +38.4 
Weighted Total..... 119.4 Weighted Total....| 117.4 +0.2 | +13.8 
Fall River Los Angeles 
ROGdR. nh circ: fa os 135-2 Hoods fet ane 128.8 | 130.0 : 
Housings, Gos oe se 104.3 Housing See ea ae 104.7 104.7 : 
Clothing. 4 Ra 120.3 Clothing: 92... 2.0.2 JIGEOR Pell one ; 
Fuel and light........ 102.6 Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 
Housefurnishings..... 115.3 Housefurnishings....} 123.9 | 125.2r ‘ 
GUNG IN Che semen Seine 105.2 Und ries sree ere 103.6 | 103.5 : 
Weighted Total..... 117.3 Weighted Total....| 113.4] 113.7 
Front Royal, Va. Louisville 
ROodG= Jae sdccn lee 139.3 Food. Be ae AO HS: 123.3 +0.1 | +15.6 
ET OUSIN gia. thiss 2 ote 92.0 Housing. ........:.. 104.9 0 +0.8 
Clothinvate <esco-8 12252 Clothing...)......... 121.7 —0.7 | +-21.7 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 Fuel and light....... 115.4 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings.... . 126.5 Housefurnishings....} 127.5 -0.3 | +19.4 
SunGriessse tee << 104.2 Sundress sat ser 100.3 +0.1 +0.8 
oe: A Weighted Total....} 113.6 0 +9.3 
Lynn 
1 Sy tas (Aan enero er ae 133. 4 +0.9 | +19.3 
a ee Honus t Weve ect A 104.1 14 #2.2 
Clothing... se oe : ‘ Clothing. -. 0... .2.1: 124.4 +0. +22. 
Fuel and light........ | 106. 106.0 +0.5 Fuel and light....... 110.9 +0.1 vs 4 
Housefurnishings..... ie 1S2e lee 138537; -0.2 Housefurnishings....| 126. 1 0.3} + - 
SUDOTICS see cinta « ' 103.9 | 103.8 +0.1 Sundriessrear ter 104.9 +0.1 +2. 
Weighted Total...... 117.6 117.97} 105.77] -0.3 Weighted Total....| 119.0 +0.3 | +12.4 


Footnotes given on page 192 
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On 
COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


APRIL AND MAY, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100- 
Index Numbe! | Percentage 
Index Numbers || Pagcentage Index Numbers | Feenta 
Sai April 1942 | May 1941 Cry | April 1942 | May 1041 
; i] 19: ril 1942 | May 1941 
May 1942 | April 1942 | May 1941 = ee ne A May 1942 | Ap y mye [May 1949 May “13e 
oe ees | Peat Rriest eet A pal 
Macon Newark 
Hood}: ae areca att 136.8 | 187.8] 110.4 -0.7 O00. siincarertnagts 121.5 | 121.6 +11.4 
Housings <4 12070) ARRET NT L578 Housing............ 101.4 
Glothings 8 scone aaet 116.9] 116.7 99.1 Glothing.........+0: 122.5 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 | 107.8] 101.0 Fuel and light....... 101.3 
Housefurnishings......| 129.5 | 130.57} 110.2 Housefurnishings....| 130.0 
SUNGLIESse too neh dons 101.5 | 101.3 98.7 Sunrtriestave..ace orate 102.9 
Weighted Total....| 118.6 | 118.8 105.1 | Weighted Total....} 111.8 | 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
Boodsee os, vets 130.0 128.6 106.9 SECTS EOL Gil 00d: tee eee 128.7 
MOUs gests sce eee 10870)" 103505) 101.2 0 aL best eH ousity age sec 105.6 
Clothing ess. sae 118.7 117.9 101.0 “E07 il en oo0 eClotininig. te ..5 <4 eee ae 120.5 
Fuel and light........ 103.4 | 103.4 97.7 0 +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 194.1 | 124.37} 103.4 -0.2 | +20.0 | Housefurnishings....} 124.9 
Sundries he ~ Le bon. 103.7 103.6 102.4 Ord “ES SONGLIESs ntsc cate oe 102.8 
Weighted Total....| 115.9| 115.2 | 108.3 |} +0.6| +12.2] Weighted Total....| 115.2 
Meadville, Pa. i New Orleans 
ROGd deo eee ee. 133.1 130.9 Eel 7 a eee or dal Hood aia eee 
Housing aa An 110.8 | 110.8 0 ot Gn7 4 | PELOUSITI serie cere 
Clothing 14. 116.1 117.4 =I 1916.8} | iClothing. 22. 25.4. 2 
Fuel and light........ 105.4 | 105.4 i) +5.4 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.5 | 124.4 +0.1 | +14.0 | Housefurnishings. ... 
DUNGrIEs 6, eis... eee 107.2 106.9 +0.3 -UGiStinouneries#aees 22606 oe 
Weighted Total..... Bh yee 116.6 +0.5 | +12.7 Weighted Total.... 
Memphis New York 
Food. Ee eee 132.5 131.7 108.6 “OVOP 4-22. 0) PROOd Se s4;crcace gare 128.2 128.0 
Housing emer ee 109.2 109.2 104.0 0 +5.0)| Housings. 2... .5..% 100.7 100.7 
Clothing. 8.1.2 BA £4 121.0 99.8 +0.2:| +21.4 | Clothing. +. ....9...% 114.6 114.1 
Fuel and light........ 10820 |) 103-1 98.1 0 +5.1 | Fuel and light....... 106.6 | 106.6 
Housefurnishings..... 127.8 | 128.07} 104.3 —0.2 | +22.5 | Housefurnishings....} 128.6 | 129.0r 
Simnidries Mae. .8 aoe 103.4 | 103.3 | 101.9 +0.1 +125) . Sundries. d=... 2.kas 104.0} 103.9 
Weighted Total..... 116.1 115.8 103.8 | +0.3 | +11.8 Weighted Total....| 114.0 113.8 103.2 
Milwaukee Oakland 
Food. a CER ices Ae 9 107.2 pl4 | -+14.4-] Bood.o. cc nce. ees se 130.5 130.5 110.7 0 +17.9 
Housing Mig hst cule tee A 100.6 0 GS) ti Housing). im, ...2 Awe 131.5 131.5 103.3 0 +27.3 
Clothing).8550 8 om x) 100.9 —0.1 | +22.1 | Clothing............ 122.6 121.5 98.4 +0.9 | +24.6 
Fuel and light........ 3 98.2 +0.1 +5.3 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings 67) 105.5 -0.3 | +19.6 | Housefurnishings....| 119.8] 118.8r| 101.7} 40.8 | +17.8 
SundriesA. Je... 50. 0 100.8 +0.1 +23 | Simedriest. &:.... 4.0 & 101.0 100.9 96.8 +0.1 +4.3 
Weighted Total 8 | 102.7] +0.4| +9.3] Weighted Total....| 118.2] 118.0] 102.3]) +0.2| 415.5 
Minneapolis Omaha 
ee 129.4 =P RE LS 8) BOO, seiceeune «6 ae et ; 135.1] 110.8 +1.2 | 423.4 
HOUSING hs, Wetec 2 103.4 0 86. IEROUSIIG Hatin see fee 4 100.6 98.5 0 +2.1 
CIGURING orate sacar 124.2 +0.4 | +22.2 | Clothing............ ; 121.4 99.5 0.2 |} +21.8 
Fuel and light........ 99.2 +0.3 +1.5 | Fuel and light....... : 104.1 98.7 0 +5.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.2 -—0.1 | +15.6 | Housefurnishings.... , 131.87) 111.0 +0.4 | +19.2 
STiiteky( ep ee ai 110.6 0 ueeeQ) [i Sundres. 4... acme ; 103.6 100.8 +0.1 +2.9 
Weighted Total. .... 115.9 0 +11.5 Weighted Total. ... ‘ 115.9 103.6 +0.4 | +12.4 
— e6V6V060a—éa7a=—060@00$000—~@$@O080O$8$08(—009D930.,0 eS 
Muskegon Parkersburg, W. Va.| 
Food. bit atandiorace See 135.6 =) ar) E14 61] Pood.s ern een. « 134.7 135.6 110.3 0.7 | 422.1 
Housing: Wa cone 115.4 0 =0.7 7 TREfousing a gins eat 104.2 | 104.27] 100.0 0 +4.2 
Clothing #4 cn ak 120.2 +0.1 | +22.5 | Clothing............ 123.4 123.4 102.6 0 +20.3 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 0 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.4 94.4 94.4 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 118.7 -1.4 | +14.7 | Housefurnishings....| 124.1 | 124.37] 104.5 -0.2 | +18.8 
Sundries 4)... dee 105.8 -0.1 +4.6 | Sundries............ 104.5 | 104.5 | 101.5 0 +3.0 
Weighted Total... 118.5 -0.5| +9.4] Weighted Total....| 117.6 | 118.0 412.8 


Footnotes given on page 192 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
APRIL AND MAY, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbe' P ta, 
2 Jan., 1989 =100 Changes” Jane 1099100 lara 
ITY tie Saesaaaes 
April 1942 | May 1941 Crry 
May 1942 April 1942 | May 1941 Pes aia May 1942 | April 1942 ae pe ek 
May 1942 | May 1942 May 1942 | May 1942 
Philadelphia Sackaments 
oe ea 5 ee ee ee +0.9 | +25.2 Food. Ee RUE ee 131.1 130.1 +0.8 |} +16.7 
tee Sth are Be 0 FO. 1 POURING 5. os, 0 oe og. 1 103.2} 106.2 —2.8 +0.8 
QUDIN ge aetemenl ec. 8 +0.8 | +21,1 | Clothing............ 120.4 | 119.8 +0.5 | +19.2 
Fuel and PRE yest +2.1 +6.9 | Fuel and light....... 83.9 83.9 83.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .. . . -1.0 | +17.7 | Housefurnishings....} 125.9} 126.27] 100.5 —0.2 | +25.3 
Simdriess anes. ore. t 0 SET Ai UNATIOS) © cc... eee 103.6 | 103.4} 101.3 +0.2 +2.3 
ate ak i ; ‘ +0.5 | +13.8 6 ; -0.2 +9.3 
Seta UA ox os Ree ee ee ae ee 131.8 133.0 108.9 -0.9 | +21.0 
SE Gait || HOUSING, aya. «aa aero ' 106.4 106.4 100.0 0 +6.4 
+24.2 | Clothing............ ; 193.5 2 +21.8 
+6.8 | Fuel and light....... 116.1 Hi +5.4 
+14.1 | Housefurnishings....| 118.2 a) +15.4 
+2.4 | Sundries............ 102.1 9 ’ 0 
8 | +11.4 | Weighted Total....| 116.4 . -0.1 | 411.4 
St. Paul 
ier eee ee accnee eee ree 128.3 +17.0 
Housing............. HLOUSIN Pi. Syne a se: 100.9 +0.2 
ROR DINE Ue oe cas 0 +0.6 Clothing seyteen ae oe 119.4 +17.4 
Fuel and light........ 0 O | Fuel and light....... 99.6 +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... —0.6 | +15.3 | Housefurnishings....) 123.9 +15.7 
Sundrieneewce. ss. « +0.2 Se 2 OUNGTIES:. cok vere cin 106.4 +3.8 
+0.6 | +11.1 Weighted Total....| 113.5 +8.9 
5 =O) Bie S20 Mt CH OOd over. heolecece sok oiaee 139.5 3 : +2.4 |} 425.1 
3 0 See Nl MEROUSIN DY teeters sircpeves'e- 98.3 ; : 0 +0.5 
2 +0.3 | +19.9 | Clothing............ 119.6 : F -0.4 |] +20.3 
Fuel and light........ 99.3 =0.5 +0.4 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 125.5 —0.2 |} +18.7 | Housefurnishings....} 119.5 : ; ; +16.0 
SHORES erste <8, < 101.3 +0.1 SUT ISS) FLAS Pa De aru he ey CREE 101.2 : . : +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 114.0 —-0.3 | +10.4 Weighted Total....| 115.1 +12.2 
_ 
Seattle 
Ne So 108-7) 40.9 491.6 | Food,...0o...+.+--) 189.1 +24.6 
Housing fe, secaee oo: 100.4 0 +2.4 | Housing............ 114.5 +7.3 
Clothing nae mira icmns 99.9 OL Git ICLOtbIN tvs oe sorereus «+ 118.4 +19.0 
Fuel and light........ 95.3 0 +9.0] Fuel and light....... 108.1 +8.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 101.4 —0.1 | +18.8 | Housefurnishings....} 120.3 +17.4 
Sandriesy sree we ten: ; 100.1 +0.1 2,0) Sundries!:. c+ css 00: 105.9 +3 .4 
Ties Boer ae al i ses. Saas et aa eae ee 
Weighted Total... | 102.4 || +0.1 | +11.0] Weighted Total....] 119.8 +13.6 
Roanoke, Va. Spokane | 
LEE 3 ioe eal see 1640) 192.08 41.2 \7421.1 | Food... |.0:..... 000: 121.6} 120.5) 108.2]/ +0.9] +12.4 
POUSIN eye «ccs oe + 122.0 122.9 116.0 0.7 5.8 | HOUSING. boc score ss 102.2 102.2 99.6 0 +2.6 
Clothingrn ase. eee. 114.4] 114.1] 101.2 +-0.3)|' -+18.0 | Clothing...........- 121.8] 119.9 | 98.4 +1.6 | +23.8 
Fuel and light........ 99.2} 99.2] 96.8 0 +2.5 | Fuel and light....... 98.7| 98.9! 98.2n| -0.2] 40.5 
Housefurnishings Sates. 122.2 124.2r} 103.4 -1.6 +18.2 Housefurnishings sg, Seon 131.2 132.3r 103.7 -0.8 gee & 
SUNGZIES cones eevee. 109.0} 108.8} 100.7 +0.2| +8.2] Sundries............ 106.8} 106.6 104.6] +0.2) +21 
Weighted Total..... 119.6 | 119.2] 106.6 +0.3 | +12.2 Weighted Total....} 112.6] 112.17 103.87] +0.4| +8.5 
Rochester Syracuse . 
os eee 181.1] 128.9] 112.4]) 41.7] +16.6 | Food............... 141.7 ee deen 
HOUSING yee earn syn + ¢ 103.9 | 108.9} 101.5 0 +2.4 Housing..........-. 115.3 at i ou : 
Clothing toate 128.5 | 128.1] 101.8]/ +0.3 | +26.2 | Clothing............ 125.4 45 A ote oF 
Fueliand light... 225.. 108.5 106.3 104.9 aes a | +3.4 | Fuel and light....... 103.3 us aa 
Housefurnishings..... 185.4 | 185.77) 107.4 -0.2 | +26.1 | Housefurnishings....} 143.9 a ¥ + ee 
SUMOTICS es ce nie 55 (3 111.9 107.6 102.9 +4.0 EO s MLOUNOrICS cee ys) dees © LOTT et Bowen 
Weighted Total... 118.2] 116.2 +1.7| +11.9] Weighted Total....] 122.5 el cele 


Footnotes given on page 192 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


Source: Toe ConrerENce Boarp 


APRIL AND MAY, 1942—Continued 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 19839 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Ciry . April 1942 | May 1941 
; April 1942 | May 1941 : ie “ ‘ 
May 1942 | April 1942 | May 1941 rh Lee -n May 1942 | April 1942 | May May 19 rf May 19 rs 
Toledo : Wilmington, Del. 

Fogd tates sage 132/¢ | 191:6 | 107.0 || 40,6 | -Pe'0)f aod eee 137.3 | 183.8] 111.6] +2.6| +23.0 
Flousing 526.48. 107.38} 105.5] 99.7] +1.7| +7.6] Housing............ 104.0 | 104.0] 101.6 0 ieee 
Clothing 06: oo 122.2] 122.3] 98.0] -0.1] +24.7] Clothing............ 124.4] 125.1] 102.4] 0.6} +21. 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 | 107.8] 99.7 O 1) 49.1 | uel and ght 2.0. 102.4] 100.5] 98.8} +1.9) +42 

Housefurnishings..... 119.4] 119.6 103.4 —0.2 | +15.5 | Housefurnishings. ... 115.3 | 115.5r, 99.8 -0.2 | +15. 
Sundries:..: 002. .05+.- 103.0} 102.9| 100.7] +0.1| +2.8] Sundries............ 99.8| 99.7] 99.3]| +0.1] +0.5 
Weighted Total... 115.5| 114.9] 102.1] +0.5| +13.1] Weighted Total....| 116.6 | 115.4| 103.9] +1.0| +122 

: Youngstown 

Foods aba -cte 6 Mood. 2 bee 130.9 | 130.6] 108.8]) +0.2| 420.3 
Housings 7o.cu sence 36h LOOSING 2 o.-te2, 2 2 107.0 107.0 107.4 0 -0.4 
Clothing: 9.65. 232 8 4 Clothing? cee! 124.5 | 124.2] 103.1]} 40.2] +20.8 
Fuel and light........ 3 | Fuel and light....... 109.9} 109.9| 100.5 0 49.4 
Housefurnishings 0 | Housefurnishings....}| 184.3 | 134.6r|} 102.3 0.2} +31.3 
Sundries 4a ess) 27 0 Sundries: os <.: «ste aha 105.9 105.8 102.6 +0.1 +3.2 
Weighted Total @| Weighted Total....| 118.8] 118.7] 105.6) +0.1| +12.5 


fuel for heating. 


rRevised : P aData on rents for Dayton being revised 
“Fuel and light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 


n.a.Not availabie pPreliminary 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1942 
Source: Taz Conrerence Boarp Percentage Changes 


April 1942 | May 1941 
to 


Cirr t City 


to oO 
May 1942 | May 1942 


to 
May 1942 | May 1942 


Anderson, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. 


piajghemerstele sists aes [h Omni] =P SOU t al «BOO. aera scidet= +2.6 n.d 
A Oe Cte Housing 2 a5; 2.2.5.4)" +3e7 n.a 
Bet aoe ee Clothing. 4... 4. e<. —0.9 n.a 

Seeea kee Fuel and light.......) +0.2 n.a 
tees Housefurnishings. ... Sy. n.a 
potta eietcten, pe: Sundriesy gh. o.an 2a ee . 
1.6 


Siepijeheunerineeret || (Ones ete L OG it MNOOU sp eraaeh mera +0.3 | +11.4 
BROS «Litt nin abe aan Housing 2.6. <. a. 2<5 0 +13.1 
Clathingat. ee cite cen Clothing. st... ae -0.7 | +20.8 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... —0.2 +1.9 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....} +0.7 | +29.4 
PUMA tet nes aes Sundries - gen. sew. 0 +4. 4 


Dein iew Meee! MMe Oh S a UN OO wei. otacrenreece a 
FLOUR G fit « Srohessiin srs.s ELOUSID gar oie. Toei +5.0 
Clothing tar oniacs: Clothing 2 aeece cee +16.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +6.1 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... +18.8 
PUMOrIEBRE detdeleivets 5.0 UNGER chs.c ov eae +8.5 


Fousing tion. (0 | 1-807 Housings eee 

Clothing: 2.0%) yu.) —S0) 80201 (Clothnposn oo oae os ‘ F 

Fuel and light........ +4.8 | Fuel and light....... +1.6 +5.6 

Housefurnishings. .... +41.7 | Housefurnishings....} +0.2] +26.3 

Sundries). Meee an “Orit | ISUMGLIES quae oC gma 0 +3.3 
Weighted Total.... +15.8 414.7 


Nncludes Lockport and Rockdale n.a. Not available 


1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


eee FIGURES for war industries in April again 
showed increases over the preceding month. The 
number of strikes, the number of workers involved, as 
well as the number of man days idle because of strikes 
have all shown consecutive monthly increases since 
January. There were 95 new war strikes in April as 
compared with 66 in March. The number of workers 
involved increased from 35,000 in March to 43,000 in 
April. The number of man days idle, however, showed 
the smallest increase, rising from 167,000 in March to 
174,000. From January to April, 1941, 2,415,000 work 
days were lost in defense industries as compared with 
506,000 this year. 


STRIKES IN War INpDuSTRIES 
Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


Period , prauey 
(000) 
1941 December 8-81.... 
1942 January........... 
PEDTUALY; hes. oie ats 
Marah Sieh. 2 lees tps 
April de vs eich 


STRIKES IN ALL INDUSTRIES 


The number of man days lost because of all strikes 
declined 16.7% in April, according to preliminary esti- 
mates released by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The number of workers involved in new 
strikes decreased 15.4%, although the number of new 
strikes was 29.2% greater than in March. 

There were 310 new strikes in April, involving 55,000 
workers, as compared with 240 strikes in March, involv- 
ing 65,000. Man days idle because of all strikes were 
375,000 in April, and 450,000 in March. 


ANNUAL FIGURES 


The major issues involved in strikes during 1941 can 
be roughly classified. Union organization accounted for 
49.5% of the strikes but only 31.5% of the workers on 
strike. Only 35.6% of the strikes was concerned with 
wages and hours, but these disputes accounted for 
46.9% of the workers on strike. Various other issues 
were dominant factors in the remaining 14.9% of the 
strikes involving 21.6% of the workers affected. 

Comparison can also be made of the results of strikes. 
Substantial gains to the workers resulted in 41.9% of 
the strikes in which 43.8% of the workers were affected. 
Partial gains or compromises were made by 40.6% of the 
workers in 35.8% of the strikes. Little or no gains were 
experienced by 6.1% of the workers in 14.5% of the 


strikes. The remaining percentages could not be classi- 
fied in the same way. 

In 1941, all industries were affected by strikes. The 
largest number of strikes, 507, occurred in the textile 
industry. The largest number of workers affected were 
737,302 employed in the extraction of minerals. In this 
industry, there were several strikes during the year 
which involved the same men. The most man days of 
idleness because of strikes also occurred in this indus- 
try—7,226,061. The transportation and equipment 
industry was second with 2,294,136 man days lost. 

Strikes were called in each of the 48 states during 
1941, and in the District of Columbia. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, California and Ohio each had more than 300 
strikes during the year, New York leading with 763. 
Pennsylvania had the largest number of workers in- 
volved—488,498, and the most man days idle— 
4,136,738. New York City had more man days of idle- 
ness, more workers involved, and more strikes than 
any other city in the country. 


NatronaL War Lasor Boarp 
During the month of May, 46 new cases, involving 
140,000 workers, were brought before the National 
War Labor Board. Total cases received by the Board 
were thus increased to 209 and the number of workers 


Cases oF THE NationaL War Lasor Boarp 
JANUARY 13-May 31, 1942! 
Source: National War Labor Board 


Classification May |Jan. 13- 
May $81 
Total Number of Cases Received. 209 
Number of workers involved 
(000) cece teats Aemarterieia 1,543 
Received from National De- 
fense Mediation Board..... 23 
New cases certified.......... 185 
Taken by motion of Board... 1 
Total Number of Cases Closed. . . 80 
Number of workers involved 
(1) ean ances raceaee Spoke oe 636 
Agreement prior to hearing. . 5 
Agreement through mediation $2 
Voluntary arbitration........ 12 
Board decision.............. $1 


1This table is as nearly complete as can be obtained from published reports. 


involved to 1,543,000. Thirty-two cases were closed by 
the board last month, more than in any other month 
since its inception. These cases involved 111,000 
workers and brought the total number closed to 80 
and the number of workers affected to 636,000. 
The cases so far disposed of constitute 38.3% of all 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations eee OT ee eee 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
ih an By ¥ ion? tions 
Date Beginning in Period Man Days Nips Separa’ 
Idle During | = 100) d Accessions 
a Se bode: d Total Miseslle: Discharges | Lay-offs 
Number (Thousand) (Thousand) neous A 
5,352 110 | 75.23a| 41.0la| 9.04a | 25.172} 67.6la 
On ke hoe eee ae 88 3,317 90 | 59.65 | 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
FCT ot 9 dee Soe iD Pe Cab cia By oe 810 342 | 6,893 74 | 48.38 | 11.39 2.72 | 34.27 | $6.59 
HOSSS Sree, KONSTE, Salen oe 841 324 | 10,502 57 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 39.82 
TOR cs Seckianes AAUURY ohGsL « kt REO 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 | 10.66 2.49 | 32.23 65.20 
TCT eT SU ake ae Te Cn PS 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 | 10.67 2.24 | 36.26 | 56. 
10GR Ee eo e ee OOD ARE 2014 | 1,117 | 15,456 87 | 42.74 | 10.87 2.29 | 30.08 50.05 
rere er ON a ee me © a 2,172 7389 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 | 13.02 2.63 | 24.70 : 
$09 fork, cont. cnet GE COR: bah link 4.740 | 1,861 | 28,425 113 | 53.11 | 14.97 2.38 | 35.76 | 42.59 
SOSH I eg ce ee eS eee 2.772 688 | 9,148 87 | 49.22 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
Roane, Sore Oe Pek Te eee ae fans 2613 | 1,171 | 17,812 108 | $7.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
1OMOPSS EIOK: HO. EEUL) cd eS 2,508 577 | 6,701 124 | 40.97 | 12.54 1.84 | 25.89 | 52.72 
Cea eet aE en ee ta Ane Say 4.288 | 2363 | 23,048 161 | 46.68 | 27.78 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
PACA: BEES ORD Ee paged ot 128 27 247 118 3.43 0.74 0.14 2.55 3.74 
ai ete Bey. =r pice | Gets as S| 172 30 290 114 3.56 0.73 0.16 2.67 2.98 
Matcht. ote a ee 178 22 387 112 3.46 0.78 0.15 2.53 2.94 
RET Pe ia eel reine ie Meed = 228 39 442 112 3.66 0.84 0.13 2.69 3.05 
Magihy. Sn Fs 5s 6 6e 239 53 666 117 3.78 0.87 0.13 2.78 3.36 
Jeneiede demoter. bias Secteh ashe kat 214 39 484 122 3.36 0.90 0.14 2.32 4.76 
Saleh is hos ives Shes oe: 244 63 586 120 3.36 0.96 0.14 2.25 4.77 
ie Seo 2 kt) 231 61 706 125 3.00 1.21 0.16 1.63 6.63 
GantetnBens cave cy oc sca cack eee 253 65 781 133 3.22 1.58 0.16 1.48 6.21 
Dictobeenaeth nue et gee SAMO 4. 267 72 915 138 3.23 1.51 0.19 1.53 5.52 
Novenber foc tee ne eee 207 62 740 139 3.06 1.28 0.18 1.60 4.65 
Decambier 40 08 Beye 147 43 458 140 3.16 1.14 0.16 1.86 4.11 
WSSU Seaaty? Ae e eee o, 240 92 663 139 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 
Fepinasyy, Sete oe. fees da 257 72 | 1,185 144 3.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 
Mis teh -maehuiecee? 64 Ain Oband A 348 118 | 1,558 149 3.40 2.13 0.21 1.06 5.62 
hotly baw oe ee ee 403 512 | 7,113 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 
i eM 5 ne Sa ty Plan iy 463 321 | 92.172 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 
Janey hs ee ees 357 143 | 1,504 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.08 6.31 
Faly.6s eee: A = See 439 143 | 1,326 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 
Anguatt... a, eee 465 212 | 1,825 167 4.14 2.71 0.30 1.13 5.43 
September 17. 25 020. o ee ane ance 470 295 1,953 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 
Oetaber eter yy a eo crow 432 198 | 1,925 173 4.18 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 
Movember s,s 00 05 Sets a 271 228 | 1,397 173 3.51 1.88 0.24 1.44 3.91 
Desenher PA. Ae de ss, 148 30 476 171 4.71 2.27 0.29 2.15 4.76 
MOA? Sunsary ax. dh aah 24h eee 155 33 390 172 5.10 3.19 0.30 1.61 6.875 
Pebrasyy’.. ; :..4,.~ vs ote eiotanae 190 57 425 174 4.78 3.14 0.29 1.35 6.00 
March 3 Ate. t: 20S 8 oe ee eg 240 65 450 177 n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. 
ADI 215 Fase arate anretie ns ene en ee ae 310 55 375 180 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, February 11, 1941, p. 57. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. ?Federal Reserve annual ro" 


duction data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. bExcluding automobiles and bodies for which figures are not immediately available. pPreliminary. n.a.Not 


available. rRe 


the cases received by the board and involved 41.2% of 
all workers affected. Only 31 cases, or 38.8% of the 
cases closed to date, required a board decision. Five 
were settled by an agreement prior to hearing, 32 by 
an agreement through mediation, and 12 by voluntary 
arbitration. Fifteen cases were settled by board decision 
during May; or only one less than the aggregate to 
that date. 
TurRNovER Rates 


The latest figures available on labor turnover rates 
were for February, 1942. All rates declined from 


January, but nevertheless remained higher than for 
February, 1941. Accessions were high at the rate of 
six per 100 employees; new hirings were at the rate 
of 4.99 and rehires at 1.01. The separation rate, at 
4.78, continued to be lower than the accession rate. 
Lay-offs showed the largest decrease of any of the 
separation rates. These were largely caused by the 
war conversion of plants. 


M. A. Wertz 
Dwwision of Industrial Economics 


———_ 
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Employment and Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT was reduced to about 1.75 

million in April, its lowest in six months. Em- 
ployment expanded most sharply in agriculture, but 
the number on non-agricultural payrolls and in the 
armed forces also increased more rapidly than in the 
three prior months of 1942. As a result, the number of 
jobless was cut almost in half from March to April. 
Unemployment in April was three million lower than a 
year ago, and more than seven million below the esti- 
mate for April, 1940. 

Further expansion of war industries and food produc- 
tion, together with a more rapid rate of induction into 
the armed forces, will rapidly raise the number of per- 
sons employed to more than that ordinarily composing 
the nation’s labor force. In agriculture alone, about 
two million more men, women and children should be 
added to the 10.1 million employed in April as maxi- 
mum operations are approached. At peak operations 
in 1940, more than 12 million were at work on farms, 
while farm employment last year reached a peak of 
11.8 million in June. Although the potential labor force 
is admittedly larger than the number in the labor mar- 
ket in peacetime, the demands of the armed forces, 
agriculture, and war industries have already created 
regional shortages which will become more serious and 
widespread in the months immediately ahead. 


April Trends 

Advances in industrial employment were especially 
marked in construction and in manufacturing. Govern- 
ment-financed construction projects reported a 15% 
increase over March in the number on payrolls. This 
helped to swell the industry’s total to 2.6 million, its 
highest since last November. Continued accessions by 
the heavy war industries were more than sufficient to 
offset conversion lay-offs in plants normally producing 
consumers’ durable goods. The net gain in manufactur- 
ing employment during April was about 70,000. In all, 
almost 14 million were engaged in manufacturing as 
against 12.7 million in April, 1941, and 10.9 million 
in April, 1940. 

Employment in wholesale and retail trade suffered 
severely from the restricted distribution of rationed or 
curtailed commodities. In contrast to its normal upturn 
in April, the number employed in trade, distribution 
and finance fell off by 56,000. It was the only major 
industry in which the number of persons at work was 
substantially lower than a year ago, its heaviest losses 
having occurred among automotive and furniture dis- 
tributors. Employment in the service industries (in- 
cluding the armed forces) continued its steady advance 
and there were also small gains in transportation and 
the miscellaneous group. 


Farm employment moved slightly above its 1941 level 
in April, for the first time this year. Most of the spring 
pick-up in agricultural employment represented greater 
use of available family labor, however, rather than the 
addition of hired workers. The length of the work day 
for the week ended May 2 was reported at 12.0 hours 
for operators and 10.1 hours for hired hands. 

The number on WPA and other forms of emergency 
employment declined to 1,151 million. This was almost 
50% less than a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL, 1942 
In Thousands 


April 1942 


Distribution of Labor Force Feb 
fe Marchp | Aprilp 
Total unemployment.... 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). . 
Agriculture! cn ject ec 
Forestry and fishing. .... 
Total’mdustry, 1.08... 
Extraction of minerals. . 
Manufacturing......... 
Constructions... 22 
Transportation......... 
Public Utilities......... 


ing armed forces)....... 
Miscellaneous industries. . 
Emergency employment! 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school)......... QOS | 2.270 V 1,862 (1,275 |e isto 


1Not included in employment total 
pPreliminary 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


The recession of priorities unemployment and the 
rising tide of agricultural and industrial personnel re- 
quirements is evident in the lower level of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in April and in increased place- 
ment activities by the United States Employment 
Service. Benefits paid in April were fully 15% less than 
in March, while industrial and farm placements were 
almost 20% greater. Benefits dropped in all but six 
states, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Rhode Island. The decrease in benefit 
payments in Michigan was the first since last November. 
Lay-offs because of conversion of plants to war pro- 
duction are “now definitely declining.” But total bene- 
fit payments paid through April were 19% above the 
same period last year, while almost a million persons 
received one or more benefit checks during the month. 


M. R. GartnsBRuUGH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-Increase Announcements, May 1 to May 31’ 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


= vote | Apert | Nazi = 
Aeronautical Products Company.............. Detroit, Mich. 10¢/hr. 103 To workers employed prior to May 1 
5¢/hr. To workers employed since May 1 
Akron Transportation Company.............. Akron, O. 10% 350 | To operators, cleaners and linemen. Retro- 
active to April 1 
American Brass Company.................++- Waterbury, Conn. 10% .... | To office employees yagi 
8¢/hr. .... | To employees of French Small Tube Division 
) Retroactive to March 1 fr 
American Woolen Company.................. All plants 5¢/hr. To those earning over 75 : 
a 6¢/hr. } 26,000 {Te those earning less than 75¢/hr. 
Arctié bur Company.m tein abies aeieels Seattle, Tacoma, Wash; 10% 40 | To retail store employees 
Portland, Ore. 
Atlas Car & Manufacturing Company......... Cleveland, O. 7¢/hr. 350 
Baker Castor Oil Company................... Jersey City, Bayonne,| 15¢/hr. 400 
N. J. 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Company....| Pawtucket, R. I. 5¢/hr. .... | To those earning $250/mo. or less 
BloomingdaleiBrostys.. setae. mae a tee- eer. New York, N. Y $1/wk. To those on basic salary of $40/wk. or more 
$1.50/wk. 2,000 ||To those on basic salary of $30-$40 wk. 
$2/wk To those on basic salary of less than $30/wk. 
New minimum wage: $19-$21/wk. for sales- 
people, $17-$20/wk. for non-selling em- 
ployees 
‘ ae. Retroactive to Jan. 19, 1942 
Builders Association of Youngstown........... Youngstown, O. 5¢ to 15¢/hr.| 1,500 | To building trades workers 
New rates include: carpenters, $1.4714/hr; 
bricklayers, $1.75/hr.; sheet metal workers, 
$1.5714/hr.; painters, $1.40/hr. 
Campbell Soup Company.................... Camden, N. J. 36 ¢/hr. 4,000 | To all employees 
Cohoes Textile Printing Company............ Cohoes, N. Y. 10¢/hr. crags To journeymen printers 


5¢/hr. ae To apprentices and other employees 
New rates: journeymen, 90¢/hr.; appren- 
tices and others, 65¢/hr. 


Commonwealth Brass Company ............. Detroit, Mich. 5¢/hr. \ 500 ‘Te men 
. 3¢/hr. To women 
Connecticut Company....................+. 6 cities in Connecticut 8¢/hr. 1,300 | To bus and trolley operators. New rate: 
; ; ; 87¢/hr. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation.................. St. Louis, Mo. 5¢/hr. Pe Nef minimum rates: Hiring rate, 60¢/hr.; 

65¢/hr. after 1 mo.; 70¢/hr. after 9 wks.; 
a ; 75¢/hr. after 13 wks. 

cere SHOOMnany. 7 ace etek eee 12 plants in U.S. 5¢/hr. 12,000 | To hourly and piece workers 
De Laval Separator Company. nie, See at ean Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 10¢/hr. - To all employees 
Eastbay Contractors Association..............| Oakland, Cal. $1/day 500 | To truck drivers; new rate: $9.50/day 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation..................s0005 Detroit, Mich. 10¢/hr. 6,000 | To employees in 3 plants 
Finch, Pruyn & Mompany, iirc...) enaeat: Glens Falls, N. Y. 4¢/hr. 300 | To paper workers 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers........ Philadelphia, Pa. 6.8% To piece rate workers 
56¢/hr. 5,500 ‘te hourly rated workers 
Gorham Tool Compa: i i , 
am Too PEL ioc. apla s atgs Bote fiasagh ar Detroit, Mich. 10¢/hr. 400 
Granite Cutters International Association. ..... Barre, Vt. 50¢/day 800 | New wage scale, $9.50/day 
Greenwich Building Contractors’ Association. ..| Greenwich, Conn. 8¢/hr, oe To masons; new rate, $12.60/day 
co hate LN hee carriers; new rate, $8/day 
‘ 5¢/hr. mae o laborers; new rate, $7/da; 
. M. Hanson Manufacturing Company....... Toledo, O. 10¢/hr. .... | To tool and die makers a 
at Corporation of America................. Peeps in Norwalk, 5% Si ae Subject to changes in cost of living 
; ; onn, 

Heinze Electric Company.................... Lowell, Mass. 14% To factory and office employees 


ME ee nig Te Milwaukee; Springfield) 414¢/hr. 25,000 Retroactive to Jan. 15, 1942 
O.; Rock Island, Rock 


oe East Moline, IIl.; 
; : icago (3 plants) 
i pyepete Hosiery Manufacturers Association. . Reading, Pa. 646¢/hr. 5,000 | To hosiery workers 
sista Corset Company................... Bridgeport, Conn, 10% 150 | New minimum rate, 40¢/hr. Retroactive to 
; April 1, 1942 
ep oie Leather Manufacturers Associ-| Peabody, Salem, Lynn, 5% 6,500 | Automatic cost of living adjustment after 
ation Danvers, Woburn, 5% increase in index 
Winchester, Norwood, 
Mil . é ‘or Mass. 
ilwaukee Window Cleaners’ Association...... Milwaukee, Wis. 10¢/hr. 100 | To window cleaners; new rate, $1.00/hr. 


Includes salary-increase announcements 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, MAY 1 TO MAY 31 (Continued) 


Company 


Location 


Granite City, Mo. 


National Enameling & Stamping Company... . 
........{ Southington, Conn. 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company....... 


Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso-| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tion 


Retail Food Industries, Inc 
attle, Wash. 


St. Regis Paper Company....... 


a tacseenee =|) Wavertown, News 
Savage Arms Company, Stevens Division...... 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons......................| Buffalo, N. Y. 


Toledo Automatic Trades Association......... Toledo, O. 

Wo s.abeddiny Company..s..<..<-0) + onaes a. St. Paul, Minn. 

United States Tool Company................. Detroit, Mich. 

ACEO Bore re Meee eee Detroit, Mich. 
Gommercial\ Printers, 04. 20.9 P0E. Pas 6 se A St. Louis, Mo. 

Esrmber maustrysees > ove. odes tydeaaset th Puget Sound, Wash., 


area 


SPeIMllwork Shops, & emee cei. Cos letters oles ie Philadelphia, Pa. 


A t of Numbe 
Increase | Affected ee 
5¢/hr. 900 | Retroactive to March 1, 1942 
5% 1,000 | To workers and foremen; fourth increase 


since September, 1940 
To teamsters; new rates, drivers and packers, 


95¢/hr.; helpers, 85¢/hr. Retroactive to 
April 1 


10¢/hr. 


Tae eee King County and Se-|23% approx.}| 1,000 | New rates: Male head clerks, $40/wk.; fe- 


male, $34/wk. Male beginners, $22.50/wk.; 

after 6 mos., $26/wk.; 12 to 18 mos., $31.50/ 

wk.; after 18 mos., $37.50. Female begin- 

ners, $20/wk.; after 6 mos., $22.25/wk.; 
12 to 18 mos., $27/wk.; after 18 mos. 

$32/wk. 

4¢/hr. 2,500 | New minimum wage, 65¢/hr. 

10¢/hr. 3.009 |{ Lo hourly paid workers 

7¢/hr. : To piece workers 

New minimum rates, 50¢/hr for men; 47¢/ 
hr. for women 

74 ¢/hr. 120 | Automatic cost of living clause provides for 

2¢/hr. increase for every 3-point rise in 

U. S. Department of Labor index for 


Buffalo area 

10¢/hr. 200 

9¢/hr. 200 | To all regular employees. Retroactive to 
March 2 

10¢/hr. 300 

10¢/hr. 150 

8¢/hr. 1,500 | To job printers, feeders and binders 


T6¢/hr. 25,000 | To lumber and sawmill workers. New mini- 


mum rate, 8714¢/hr. Retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1942 


10¢/hr. 400 | To carpenters 


Personnel Practices 


Liability Insurance and Car-sharing 

There has been some concern on the part of those who 
are carrying fellow employees to and from work in their 
private cars as to whether their insurance will be af- 
fected if they accept payment for such transportation. 
In New York they are protected by special action of the 
State Insurance Department. 

Prior to July 29, 1941, the standard automobile 
policy carried an “‘exclusion”’ clause which stated that 
the policy did not apply if the automobile carried per- 
sons for a charge, unless this use was specifically de- 
clared and described in the policy and a premium 
charged for it. By paying a 10% supplementary pre- 
mium, the owner of a private automobile who occasion- 
ally carried fare-paying or expense-sharing fellow em- 
ployees could purchase insurance coverage excluded 
by the clause. 

To encourage voluntary efforts to reduce the con- 
sumption of gasoline (this antedated the acute rubber 
shortage), the Insurance Department of New York 
State approved as of July 29, 1941, a filing which 
waived the 10% additional premium charge for limited- 
livery coverage. Owners of private passenger cars in 
New York are now covered by their liability policy 


without the need of an endorsement or the payment of 
an additional premium when they carry fellow em- 
ployees to and from work regardless of whether a fare 
is paid, and regardless of whether they are employees 
of the same or different employers. 

The standard provisions policy as amended effective 
October 20, 1941, deleted the exclusion clause and now 
affords this complete coverage. The Insurance Depart- 
ment suggests that any employees who have policies 
containing the old exclusion clause ask their insurance 
carrier to endorse the policy to show clearly that the 
limited-livery hazard is now covered. There is no addi- 
tional premium charge for this endorsement. 


Leaves of Absence for Lack of Work 


The Westclox Division of the General Time Instru- 
ments Corporation has announced that it is the inten- 
tion of the company to grant continuous service to all 
its employees with ten or more years of continuous 
service who may leave the company because of lack of 
work caused by the war and who may be recalled prior 
to January 1, 1944.1 


(Continued on following page) 
1Tick Talk, March, 1942. 
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Wartime Transportation 


As a part of the so-called “Pontiac Plan” to save 
tires by increasing the utility of the city’s bus system 
and minimizing the use of private cars, Pontiac and 
adjacent areas were divided into sections and each sec- 
tion numbered. These numbers were posted in em- 
ployee parking-lots at the largest industrial plants. 
This grouping of cars by specific areas made it easier 
to arrange for trading rides and to assemble groups of 
workers to ride in single cars. 


Wage Stabilization Plan 


The L. H. Hamel Leather Company, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, has set up an employees’ wage stabiliza- 
tion plan to provide a method by which its employees 
can, with the assistance of the company, protect them- 
selves against periods of interrupted employment, sick- 
ness and accident. The basic objective of the plan is 
to insure a full week’s pay for each employee through- 
out the year. To accomplish this result, the plan is used 
in conjunction with the state unemployment compen- 
sation, workmen’s compensation, and the mutual bene- 
fit association. 

When the plan was announced, the company de- 
posited to the account of each employee from one to 
three weeks’ pay, dependent upon the length of service. 
The company is following this initial payment by add- 
ing each month an extra amount equivalent to 10% of 
the employee’s pay for the previous month. It expects 
from time to time to make additional payments to the 
accounts as business conditions warrant. 

Each employee is at liberty to withdraw any or all 
funds to his credit, but the management has requested 
that the employees treat this extra compensation as a 
true reserve. For example, in case of sickness, the em- 
ployee may draw from the fund the difference between 
his normal income and the benefits received from the 
mutual benefit association or other sources. Also if he 
has been laid off because of business conditions, he may 
withdraw the difference between his normal earnings 
and the unemployment benefits, until he has exhausted 
his savings in the fund. The same procedure may be 
followed in case the employee meets with an industrial 
accident, using this reserve to supplement the work- 
men’s compensation payments. 


Music for that Tired Feeling 


Employers who are adopting the policy of broadcast- 
ing music to their employees during working hours are 
often perplexed by the problem of selecting the type of 
music that will please the majority of workers. It is 
claimed by some persons that polkas and Scotch airs 
are the most effective tonics, while others give popular 
dance tunes a high rating. It has been found that some 
workers claim preference for different types of music 


at different times of the day: waltzes in the morning 
and semi-classical compositions and rhumbas in the 
afternoon. 

At the Curtiss Propeller Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, where a recent music broadcast- 
ing installation has been made under the sponsorship 
of the joint management-labor Production Drive Com- 
mittee, the workers are now enjoying broadcasts during 
three fifteen-minute periods each eight-hour shift. It is 
claimed that in this plant martial airs and “Turkey in 
the Straw” are the favorites. 


Wage-hour Ruling on Pensions 


An employer’s contributions to a pension, disability 
or similar plan need not be reflected in an employee’s 
regular rate of pay in computing overtime compensa- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards Act provided two 
conditions are met, according to a recent ruling of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 

These are: (1) the employee must not have the option 
to receive any part of the contributions of the employer 
instead of the benefits under the plan, and (2) the em- 
ployee must not have the right to assign the benefits or 
to receive a cash consideration in lieu of the benefits 
upon severance of employment, or termination of, or 
withdrawal from, the plan. 

This ruling applies only to pension, sickness or acci- 
dent disability, medical and hospitalization and death 
benefit plans. It does not include savings plans under 
which an employer’s contributions are turned over to 
an employee while he still remains in service. An em- 
ployer’s contributions under this latter type of savings 
plans are considered a bonus payment which must be 
reflected in the regular rate of pay. 


Production Slogans 


Slogans are playing a considerable part in the stimu- 
lation of workers on the production front. A recent 
seven-day war-production slogan contest conducted at 
the three plants of the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, New York, resulted in more than 7,000 
entries. The contest was under the sponsorship of the 
company’s War Production Committee. First-prize 
winners in each plant were awarded $100 in war bonds, 
while the second and third-prize winners received $50 
and $25 in war bonds, respectively. In addition, ten 
contestants from each plant were given honorable men- 
tion and received engraved scrolls. 

The slogans that received first prizes were: 

Camera Works: Fight ’Em in the Factory 

Hawk-Eye Works: Use your Elbow Grease to 

Smear the Axis 
Kodak Park Works: Let’s Wage Total Production 


Banners bearing these slogans are displayed through- 
out the plants. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, May 1 to May 31 


May 


1 WLB Orders Pact Signed—Using procedure for first time, 
NWLB orders Arcade Malleable Iron Company, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., and local of SWOC to sign a contract 
submitted by board. Reason given was that without 
eae action negotiations might be prolonged intermin- 
ably. 


2 More Semi-skilled Jobs for Negroes Open—Head of Negro 
Employment and Training Branch of War Manpower 
Commission announces increased employment of skilled 
and semi-skilled Negro men and women in New York 
and Connecticut. Many shops reported to be employing 
Negroes for first time. 

Thompson Products Workers Reject CIO—Climaxing long 
struggle of UAW to organize plants of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, elections in two company plants show approxi- 
mately two-to-one preference for no union. Employees’ 
independent union was not given a place on ballot. 

Labor Peace Proposal Made—AFL Executive Council 
appeals to CIO to resume peace talks immediately with 
object of effecting a united labor movement. 


4 Employment Discrimination Outlawed—New Jersey Gov- 
ernor signs bill making it a criminal offense for any em- 
ployer holding war or public contracts to deny employ- 
ment to a qualified person because of race, color or creed. 

President Acts to Stabilize Wages—In a telegram to WPB 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Conference, President urges 
avoidance of wage increases tending toward inflation. 


6 SWOC Repays Loan of UMW—On eve of convention, 
SWOC Chairman reports repayment of $601,000 bor- 
rowed from UMW for financial aid in organizing during 
the union’s formative years. 


8 Maintenance of Membership Formally Accepted—Manage- 
ment of Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Corporation 
announces acceptance of War Labor Board’s order that 
maintenance-of-membership clause be included in new 
contract to be signed with CIO. 


11 Huge Manpower Shift in Prospect—National Selective 
Service Director states that 12 million men, nearly one- 
tenth of the nation’s population, would be shifted to new 
jobs either in the armed forces or on the war production 
front by January 1, 1943. 


14 Maritime Settlement Reached—Long-standing dispute 
between marine workers’ unions and government mari- 
time agencies is settled by agreement. Unions agree to 
freeze existing collective bargaining agreements but not 
wages. 


17 Shipbuilding Wage Agreement Reached—Approved by 
labor, management and government representatives, 
agreement is reached by National Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence raising wages 7%. This is less than the 13% due 
under existing zone agreements because of rise in living 


costs. Workers in Gulf Coast Zone receive additional 
increase of 5 cents an hour to remove differential which 
existed. 


General Motors Employees Excel in Bond Purchases— 
United States Treasury Department announces that 
more than 99% of the 236,000 employees of General 
Motors are now investing almost 7% of their wages in 
Nhe Savings Bonds. Average monthly subscription is 

16.10. 


Union Disbands—Members of Propeller-Craft, Inc., an 
independent union composed of employees of two plants 
of Curtiss-Wright Corporation which won an NLRB elec- 
tion last August, voted to disband and to forward funds 
remaining in the treasury to Army and Navy Emergency 
Relief funds. 


19 “Soldiers of Industry” Organized—War production work- 
ers in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, area form an organ- 
ization known as “Soldiers of Industry,” pledging them- 
selves to go beyond the call of duty in their production 
efforts for American fighting forces. 


SWOC Yields Double Time—Delegates to convention, 
with substantial minority dissenting, vote to surrender 
the principle of double-time pay for Sunday and holiday 
work and time-and-one-half for Saturday. 

Wage-control Board Set Up—NWLB Chairman Davis 
announces formation of a committee of four, including 
himself, Miss Perkins, Mr. Henderson and Mr. McNutt, 
to consider broadening the field of government control 
of wages. 


20 Brewster Plants Returned—By Presidential order, Navy 
Department relinquishes control of the three plants of 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation which were 
taken over on April 18. 

Navy to Recruit Negroes—Secretary of Navy announces 
that recruiting of Negroes in the Navy and Marine 
Corps would begin June 1. 


22 General Motors and CIO Reach Overtime Agreement—A 
tentative interim agreement was reached between Gen- 
eral Motors and the CIO union providing straight time 
to be paid for work up to 40 hours per week, time-and- 
one-half for work over eight hours in one day or over 
40 hours in one week or for sixth day of a work week. 
Double time will be paid for the seventh consecutive 
day worked. Overtime payments for sixth and seventh 
days will be diminished by all time lost for personal 
reasons. Automatic premium payment for Saturday, 
Sunday and holiday work as such is discontinued. 

Women Found Versatile—Chairman of War Manpower 
Commission asserts that a survey of occupations in 21 
key industries indicates that 80% of the jobs could be 
performed by women. 


New Railway Board Established—President authorizes 
creation of National Railway Labor Panel of nine mem- 
bers from which emergency fact-finding board will be 
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chosen to adjust disputes between railways and airlines 
and their employees before disputes can reach stage of 
strike vote. 

Steel Workers Union Formed—Philip Murray unanimous- 
ly elected first president of the newly established United 
Steelworkers of America, formerly the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 


24 Membership Maintenance Principle Approved—in plebi- 
scite required in the War Labor Board decision in Inter- 
national Harvester case, about 17,000 employees in 
eight company plants approve membership maintenance 
by ten to one majority. 


26 All-Negro Shipyard Constructed—Sun Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration announces construction of new shipyard which 
will be manned by about 9,000 Negro workers. At first, 
laborers will be under supervision of white personnel, 
but Negro employees already on company payroll will 
be promoted to’ supervisory positions. 

Bill to Curb Labor Rackets Introduced—Representative 
Hobbs (Alabama) introduces bill aimed to make labor 
unions liable for prosecution under the 1934 Anti- 
Racketeering Act. United States Supreme Court 
recently exempted labor unions from application of 
this Act. 


27 Manpower Freezing Indicated—War Manpower Commis- 
sion announces intention to freeze essential workers in 


Questions 


Question: What are companies doing toward estab- 
lishing day nurseries for the convenience of working 
mothers ? 


Answer: From the replies received in the course of 
our brief survey on this subject it would seem that 
while employers in some areas are thinking ahead and 
anticipating the need for nurseries, the number of 
women employed so far has not been large enough to 
make the care of their children a serious problem. 

The single instance encountered in the defense indus- 
tries of company action in regard to child care is the 
arrangement of an automobile parts concern in Detroit. 
Through joint cooperation of the company manage- 
ment and the city’s Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation, an infants’ playground is being prepared in con- 
junction with the company’s club house. This will be 
used by the children of working mothers of the day 
shift as well as the children of the neighborhood who 
can meet the age requirements. The instructors are to 
be furnished by the Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation and the program is strictly one of supervised play. 
The company considers this a preliminary step toward 
establishing a regular day nursery if this program as 
outlined meets the requirements set for it. 


critical war industries to their present jobs to stop 
labor pirating. 


28 Murray Forced Out of UMW—Feud between John Lewis 
and Philip Murray leads to elimination of Mr. Murray 
as Vice President of United Mine Workers on ground 
that he had violated the union constitution and was no 
longer eligible for office. 

Bridges Ordered Deported—Attorney General Biddle orders 
deportation of Harry Bridges, CIO Pacific Coast leader, 
as an alien and one who had been a member of the 
Communist Party. 


29 Kearny Shipyard Signs Union Contract—Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Corporation signs agreement with 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO), including maintenance-of-membership clause pro- 
viding that all union members in good standing on this 
date and all who voluntarily join hereafter must remain 
in good standing during life of contract, which expires 
June 23, 1943. Those wishing to leave the union with- 
out losing jobs may do so but company will continue to 
deduct from their pay normal union dues and any fines 
that may be imposed, the money to go to the union. 


31 Government Cuts Rents—Applying rent control, govern- 
ment issues order reducing rents in 14 cities to the levels 
prevailing on April 1, 1941, in four other cities to level 
of January 1, 1941; and in two, to level of July 1, 1941. 


and Answers 


Question: We have a group insurance plan covering 
life insurance, and total and permanent disability bene- 
fits, accidental death and dismemberment benefits, 
non-occupational sickness and non-occupational acci- 
dent benefits, hospital and surgical benefits. We should 
like to compare our company’s policy in assuming a 
portion of the cost with those of other companies with 
comparable insurance coverage. 


Answer: We have written to a number of companies 
with similar insurance protection. The percentage of 


the insurance premium paid by these concerns is as 
follows: 


Company A—47% of premium 

Company B—20% to 25% of premium, depending upon 
experience 

Company C—48% of premium 

Company D—60% of premium for life insurance, 100% 
for accidental death and dismemberment, 12% for 


disability benefits, 100% of hospital and surgical 
benefits 


Company E—40% of premium 
Company F—53% of premium 
Company G—20% to 25% of premium for life insur- 


ance, none for disability benefits and hospital 
benefits 


Company H—50% of premiums 


